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Here’s how you save money with 
Internationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


1. Elimination of container costs 
A Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver ‘“Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and 
' Ly 


Airslide* rail car— at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, ‘ 
' i 


Uy 
talk with your International representative today. 


* International 


ee eee Cc: O M PAW Y 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“She Flour of the Nation” 





BREAD FLOUR, like an airplane, must be reliable and uniform in its perfor- 

mance every day. With AMERICAN FLOURS you are sure of uniform 
baking response and all of the flour characteristics that yield a good-looking loaf 
of the right texture and compressibility. Be sure ... BUY AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
: erican Flours, inc. 


ag G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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FULLY PREPARED 
DAISY MIXES 


Flavor, Appearance, Volume, 
Texture—those are the quali- 
ties that sell more donuts and 
sweet goods. 


Your donuts, coffee cakes, 
danish pastry and sweet rolls 
will have all those qualities— 
when they are made from one 
of the four Daisy formulas. 
And you will save time, 
trouble, money—and make 
more profits too. 


Find out today how you can 
save money using Daisy Fully 
Prepared Mixes. Send for your 
free copy of our handy, Slide 
Rule Cost Calculator. It will 
prove to you how Daisy for- 
mulas can save you money— 
and give you better donuts 
and sweet goods too. Don't 
delay—send today. 














109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. NY” 
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Candled and cracked 
fresh 

near the farm... 
Delivered to your 





bakery as you 
need them... 


BUD Frozen Eggs 
make your cakes 


taste better... gell better. 
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Bemis multiwalis 
are the way 
"erm ..: 





ROUGH Outer Sheets— Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier- handling. Available if you wish. 


and 


Smooth 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. ; 





You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 





General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 























Small Paper Bags 





Bemis Special Thread 
Becote White Blue- 
Cotton Sheeting Bags lined Flour Bags 
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crackers 
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| is no easier, less troublesome way of getting the best bargain 
in flour than a simple purchase of KELLY’S FAMOUS, which 


gives the baker the true economy that comes from greater production 
efficiency and minimum shop trouble. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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NOW HEAR THIS! 










For flours that always give you 
performance that’s close to miraculous . . . 
for specific-use flours with unusual 

strength, tolerance and uniformity . . . 

for a fine family of flours that are all 

made by experienced bakery flour specialists 
specifically for bakers . . . you can 
always rely on Commander-Larabee, 
year in, year out, regardless of season! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 








KANSAS CITY 


2% Cream Loaf - Larabee's Best - Sun Loaf « Bakemaster + High Top » Miss Minneapolis » Minneapolis Best » Maplesota 
Commander « Gigantic - Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat 
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FDA Publicizing 


Clean Grain Program 


WASHINGTON — Teachers and 
supervisors of vocational agriculture 
programs throughout the U.S. are 
being sent a letter urging them to 
inform their students of the clean 
grain program which is being spon- 
sored jointly by the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education & Welfare, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the U.S. Department of Interior. 

From George P. Larrick, commis- 
sioner, Food & Drug Administration, 
the letter and accompanying press 
release explain that sanitary require- 
ments on wheat will be tightened be- 
ginning next July to promote in- 
creased cleanliness in the U.S. food 
supply. 

Mr. Larrick suggests that teachers 
use the information for class discus- 
sion and for developing cooperative 
Future Farmers of America chapter 
activities in connection with the pro- 
gram. 
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Brazil Will Take 20,000 
Tons Flour Under PL 480 


Deal Nearing Conclusion 


Flour Aiding U.S. 
IWA Sales Total 


WASHINGTON — The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
during the period Oct. 19-25, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 1,971,000 bu. of 
wheat. Sales included 483,000 bu. of 
flour in wheat equivalent and 1,488,- 
000 bu. of wheat. The importing coun- 
try principally involved was Italy. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the crop 
year 1955-56 total 21,445,000 bu. (See 
table on page 42.) Of this total 7,- 
724,000 bu. represent flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent, and 13,721,000 
bu. represent wheat. The respective 
quantities of the various classes of 
wheat are 13,183,000 bu. hard red 
winter, 151,000 bu. soft red winter, 
145,000 bu. hard red spring and 242,- 
000 bu white wheat. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Indications are 
that the U.S.-Brazil deal for between 
500,000 and 800,000 tons of wheat 
under the provisions of Public Law 
480 are on their way to a formal con- 
clusion. Written into the sales docu- 
ment is a provision which will re- 
quire Brazil to take not less than 
20,000 tons of wheat flour from U.S. 
milling sources. 


U.S. government officials, confirm- 





Export Regulations Revised 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week re- 
vised its GR 261-262 regulations to 
make grain bought under those regu- 
lations available for sales under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Previously, in theory, sales of 
wheat or wheat flour under GR 261- 
262 were priced at any minute of the 
day on the same basis as products 
sold under IWA since the subsidized 





President Backs Benson 


100% in Opposing 
High Rigid Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Over the week- 
end, none other than President Ejisen- 
hower himself from his hospital room 
in Denver clamped down the lid of 
the Pandora’s box from which were 
emanating political rumors that he 
was about to cast aside Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
that the Republican party would go 
into the 1956 political campaign out- 
promising the opposition in an effort 
to win the farm vote. 

Immediately following a visit with 
his Secretary of Agriculture, the 
President issued an unequivocal state- 
ment confirming his faith in Mr. Ben- 
son. And subsequently, Mr. Eis2n- 
hower’s press secretary, James C. 
Haggerty, appearing with Mr. Ben- 
son, added his emphatic approval of 
Mr. Benson’s comments about the 
conference with his chief. 

In his statement, the chief execu- 
tive took a slap at the Democratic 
party volunteers for the presidential 
nomination in saying that he would 
not endorse a return to rigid high 
price supports for farm commodities. 
Proclaiming the White House faith 
in Mr. Benson, Mr. Haggerty said 
that at no time “has the President 
even thought of such a thing” when 
asked if a request for Mr. Benson’s 
resignation has been considered. 

Reports of the Denver conference 
between the President and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture reveal Mr. Ben- 
son in a fighting mood—a mood he 
previously exhibited as he carried 
the fight to the opposition when he 


appeared in the heart of the enemy 
country at Moorhead, Minn. (See the 
text of this talk on page 11.) 

After his talk with Mr. Eisenhower, 
Mr. Benson said, in part, “The ad- 
ministration, according to the Presi- 
dent, will not try to out-promise or 
to out-appropriate those who would 
put politics above the needs of the 
farm community.” 

At the meeting, in addition to Mr. 
Benson, were Arthur Summerfield, 
postmaster general, whose name has 
been identified with a “drop Benson” 
movement within the cabinet, and 
Sherman Adams, the chief presiden- 
tial advisor. Accompanying these of- 
ficials was Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
the President’s brother, long identi- 
fied with the Benson farm program 
ideas. 

Discloses Plans 


At Denver and Moorhead Mr. Ben- 
son partially disclosed plans he in- 
tends to submit to Congress—plans 
in addition to those he requested ap- 
proval of at the last session. He had 
previously rejected the lease-rent 
system of taking land out of produc- 
tion, indicating it as a means where- 
by the agricultural community would 
be frozen into a constant pattern. 

He intimated that he aims to con- 
centrate on a broad program of con- 
servation of land use in the farm belt 
lying west of the Great Plains states 
and probably in the Southeast and 
fringe farm areas in the Southwest. 
To accomplish this purpose, it may 
be forecast that he will urge larger 
appropriations to persuade and en- 
courage farmers to switch their 

(Continued on page 13) 


price was the same—except for the 
difference that buyers under GR 261- 
262 were not required to register 
sales under IWA at the time pur- 
chases were made from Commodity 
Credit Corp. 


USDA officials said they had re- 
ceived reports from foreign sources 
that sales under IWA were being 
made lower than the IWA net price 
on the day of sale. This led to the 
conclusion at USDA that buyers of 
wheat under terms of GR 261-262 
were outguessing the market and 
selling later under IWA where such 
sales reflected a daily subsidy ad- 
vantage. 

Under the revision of GR 261-262, 
it appears that purchases of wheat 
under those regulations — now for- 
mally available for resale under IWA 
terms—will have to take as their 
subsidy base the terms and subsidy 
at the time of the original purchase 
from CCC. 
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ing the existence of the flour require- 
ment in the sales contract, say that 
a specific provision for the use of 
PL 480 funds set aside sufficient dol- 
lars to finance the export of that 
quantity of wheat flour. 

It is asserted in official circles that 
the inclusion of flour in the Brazilian 
contract is the first of its kind. Pre- 
viously, there has been no nailing 
down of U.S. flour in PL 480 deals 
for U.S. wheat. 

A formal statement announcing the 
conclusion of the business with Bra- 
zil is expected shortly. Earlier it was 
reported that the Brazilian negotia- 
tors were asking even more favor- 
able terms but cabled reports to U.S. 
export houses from their agents in 
Brazil indicated that the Brazilian 
officials are prepared to sign the con- 
tract which involves the withdrawal 
of any guarantee of maintaining cur- 
rency values, a departure from the 
precedent established for PL 480 
deals. 

Korea, Formosa Supply 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration issued Oct. 27 a procure- 
ment for more than $5 million for 
the supply of wheat to Korea and 
Formosa. It is unlikely that flour will 
be included. 

Under its formal procedure ICA 
listed the procurement under the 
heading of “bread grains” which 
means that it can be filled in full or 
in part with wheat flour subject to 
the determination of the foreign 
buyer. However, ICA officials state 
that there is no probability at this 
time that any part of the procure- 
ment authorization for these two na- 
tions will be disbursed for wheat 
flour. 





Soil Moisture Conditions in Kansas 
More Favorable Than in Past 3 Falls 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Soil mois- 
ture conditions in the western two 
thirds of Kansas are more favorable 
this fall than during the previous 
three falls, according to soil moisture 
tests made during the period Oct. 
17-22 by the U.S. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service and the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. 

The 338 tests, which were taken to 
a depth of 48 in., showed available 
soil moisture to a depth of 343 in. 
compared with 26.4 in. last fall and 
the 10-year (1945-54) average depth 
of 33.6 in. The moisture content of 
the soil was 15%, slightly better than 
the 14.2% a year ago but a little be- 
low the 10-year (1945-54) average of 
15.6%. 

Although the soil moisture for the 
western two thirds of the state is 
greater than a year ago, soil moisture 
conditions in the northwest, north 
central and west central districts are 
less favorable than last fall. In the 
southwest, central and south central 
areas, the soil moisture supply is 
greater than last year. 

Precipitation in Kansas during the 
growing season, April-September, 
averaged 17.6 in. for the entire state, 
91% of normal for that period. In the 
western third of the state, rainfall 
during the six-month growing season 


was 96% of normal and in the cen- 
tral third rainfall for the period was 
88% of normal. 

Though below normal, the precipi- 
tation in the western two thirds of 
the state has been greater than in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Weather and soil moisture conditions 
prior to late September were un- 

(Continued on pare 44) 





SEEDING IN KANSAS 
COMPLETED 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Seeding of 
the 1956 winter wheat crop has been 
completed in Kansas, according to the 
latest weekly weather and crop re- 
port released here. Final drilling was 
finished in western and central areas 
last week, and the field work was 
brought to a close this week in east- 
ern sections. Weather conditions have 
generally been favorable and emer- 
gence and stands are very good, the 
report stated. In most western coun- 
ties wheat is making rapid growth 
and is beginning to stool nicely. Sev- 
eral days of dry windy weather have 
dried the top soil and additional mois- 
ture would be beneficial at the pres- 
ent. time. 
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Government Report Indicates 
Boxcar Shortage to Continue 


WASHINGTON—No improvement 
has appeared in the railroad boxcar 
supply situation and the week ended 
Oct. 15 showed the largest shortage 
since 1951 during the midst of the 
Korean conflict, according to the 1956 
outlook issue of the sarketing and 
transportation situation of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

Not only have the railroads been 
unable to supply the necessary freight 
cars shippers have requested but the 
number of cars owned by railroads 
continues to decline, according to 
the AMS report. 

The daily average shortage of all 
types of cars reported by Class I 
railroads for the week ended Oct. 15 
was almost 21,600 cars, the largest 
shortage since the week ended March 
31, 1951. For boxears (excluding those 
for automobiles) the daily shortage 
for the week ended Oct. 15 averaged 
over 11,300 cars. Although this figure 
was slightly less than for the previ- 
ous week, it was almost 10,000 cars 
more than for the comparable week 
last year. 

Boxcar Numbers Decline 

The number of cars owned by rail- 
roads continues to decline, states the 
AMS outlook issue. As of Oct. 1, 1955, 
Class I railroads and their controlled 
refrigerator car lines owned a total 
of about 1,784,000 cars of all types. 
This is fewer cars than the carriers 
have owned since the beginning of 
1942. Declines have occurred for 
various types of cars, including box 
and refrigerator cars. 

New cars are now being delivered 
every month, but the number is still 
exceeded by the number of cars re- 
tired. During September, almost 
2,900 new cars were installed, but 
more than 5,000 were retired. 


Steps to Correct Shortage 

Some steps have been taken to help 
alleviate the boxcar situation, states 
the government report. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads has in the past several months 
issued car orders to expedite the re- 
turning of boxears to western lines 
to enable them to handle the greatly 
increased volume of traffic, especially 
the grain movement. Western lines 
were urged to put these cars in shape 


to handle the increased volume of 
grain traffic. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has placed its 


authority behind these orders. 


The ICC has taken several meas- 
ures since June in addition to back- 
ing up the car orders of the AAR. 
Division Three of the ICC has issued 
car service orders aimed at specific 
practices tending to hold freight cars 
out of transportation service. 

In addition, shippers and railroads 
have been urged to cooperate volun- 
tarily to obtain maximum service 
from the existing supply of cars. As 
a result, the National Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards are reactivating the 
efficiency committees of their 13 re- 
gional boards. As of Sept. 9, there 
were 438 active committees serving 
825 communities. The railroads have 
also been called upon to eliminate 
so-called 30-day slow schedules and 
circuitous movements of freight in 
cases where these practices are used 
solely to delay delivery. 

The railroads have stepped up their 
ear repair program. On Oct. 1, over 
89,000 of the cars owned by the Class 
I carriers (and their controlled re- 
frigerator car lines) were undergoing 
or awaiting repairs. This was about 





8,000 fewer than on Sept. 1 and 38,- 
000 fewer than on March 1. This 
means that a larger number of the 
cars owned are in serviceable condi- 
tion. 

The railroads have also increased 
their orders of new freight cars sub- 
stantially. During the four months of 
June through Sept., 1955, over 46,000 
additional cars were ordered, of which 
about 26,000 were boxcars, other than 
for automobiles. These orders make 
the total number of cars of all types 
on order over 51,000 as of Oct. 1, 
as compared with about 11,000 on the 
same date last year. However, due in 
part to tightness in the supply of 
steel, these cars will probably not be 
available in substantial numbers un- 
til 1956, the situation report added. 
Railroad Freight Car Shortages of Class I 

Railroads in 1955 and 1954 
o—— Daily averages————_, 
E 


Totalt 30x} 

Period* No. of cars No. of cars 

1955 1954 1955 1954 

GR pe ce we vee 368 366 321 247 

ee re 687 465 558 330 

i 1,427 200 1,206 181 

. 260 1,768 245 

£ 393 3,852 375 

y 699 6,080 688 

, ee 13,491 740 10,821 716 

| 13,369 447 7,984 442 

| er 12,922 998 7,278 964 
Week ended:f 

Oct. 1 18,873 3,144 10,605 2,990 

Oct. 8 20,073 2,195 11,940 1,878 

Oct, 156 21,561 2,126 11,334 1,573 

*Averages of daily averages for weeks 


ended in months indicated. 

tIncludes all types of cars, not only those 
listed. 

+Other than automobile cars. 

{In 1954, the comparable weeks ended one 
day later than in 1955, i.e, Oct. 2, 9 and 16, 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Bakeries 
Increases Income, 
Sales in Quarter 


KANSAS CITY —Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. raised its net income to 
$879,054 or the equivalent of $1.04 a 
share, during the 12-week quarter 
ended Oct. 8. 

The increase compares with $720,- 
993 or 84¢ a share in the similar 
period last year. Sales during the 
third quarter of this year increased 
to $23,194,798 from $21,697,147. 

For the 40 weeks ended Oct. 8, 
Interstate profits amounted to $2,- 
518,230 or $2.94 a share, up from the 
$2,386,401 or $2.76 a share of a year 
ago. There were 763,605 shares out- 
standing. 

Sales during the first nine months 
reached $76,191,819 as compared with 
the 1954 period’s $70,085,556. 

R. L. Nafziger, president, declared 
that Interstate’s strong third quar- 
ter showing continues the second 
quarter trend for both sales and net 
earnings after taxes. 

“Severe strike losses in the first 
quarter,” Mr. Nafziger explained, 
“got the company off to a bad start 
in comparative net earnings figures. 

“However, successful integration of 
the company’s new plants in North- 
ern California and the Southeast, 
along with aggressive sales programs 
in those new territories, is contribut- 
ing to overall sales totals.” 

———- BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CUSHMAN’S DIVIDENDS 

CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock payable Dec. 1, 1955, to 
stockholders of record Nov. 10, 1955. 











Oren S. MacConnell 


PROMOTED — Oren S. MacConnell 
has been appointed Minneapolis flour 
sales office manager by the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. Mr. MacConnell 
has been with Russell-Miller since 
1936, and has successively held the 
titles of family flour resalesman, 
manager of the Oshkosh, Wis., ware- 
house, assistant district sales manag- 
er of the warehouse division, Min- 
neapolis office, and assistant manager 
of the Northwest feed division. 
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American Bakeries 
40-Week Earnings 
Reach $2.30 a Share 


CHICAGO — The American Bak- 
eries Co. has reported consolidated 
net income, after federal taxes on in- 
come, for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 8, 
1955, of $3,876,893, or $2.30 per share 
on 1,596,205 shares of common stock 
presently outstanding. For the like 
period of 1954, consolidated net in- 
come was $3,031,821, equivalent to 
$1.77 per share on 1,596,193 shares of 
common stock. 

For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 8, 
1955, consolidated net income was 
$1,172,661, equivalent to 69¢ per share 
on common stock outstanding. This 
compares to a net of $1,028,139 for 
the corresponding 12 weeks of 1954. 

Before provision for federal taxes 
on income, consolidated net income 
for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 8, 1955, 
was $8,114,453, and for the 12 weeks 
ended Oct. 8, 1955, $2,454,095. 

The board of directors of American 
Bakeries declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 50¢ per share and 
an extra dividend of 10¢ per share on 
the common stock of the corporation, 
both payable Dec. 1, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 10, 1955. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.12% per share on the 4%% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock of 
the corporation was also declared. 





Steady Wheat Prices Expected During 
November, Agricultural Economists Say 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
wheat and feed grain prices are ex- 
pected during November, according 
to agricultural economists at Kansas 
State College. 

Wheat production estimates indi- 
cate that the U.S. will face increas- 
ing competition in the export market, 
the economists said. Production in 
foreign importing countries is esti- 
mated to be 250 million bushels above 
last year. Wheat production in for- 
eign exporting countries is estimated 
at 190 million bushels above 1954. 

Active buying during the U.S. har- 
vesting season maintained wheat 
prices at favorable levels compared 
to the loan rate. Mills purchased 4 
to 6 months ahead during this period. 
Wheat prices declined in August due 
to development of a larger spring 
wheat crop than anticipated and to 
a slackening of mill demand. 

Favorable wheat prices during har- 
vest materially reduced the loan-tie- 
up of wheat. As of mid-September 
the amount of wheat placed in the 
loan program was 47% less than the 
comparable date in 1954. Wheat 
prices may strengthen in December 
and January as mills again enter the 
market, but the price increase will 
probably be less than in recent years. 
There is still some uncertainty re- 
garding the effect of the loan pro- 
gram because of the small amount 
of wheat under loan. 


Feed Grains 


It now appears that the major ad- 
justment in feed grain prices to the 
1955 crop has already occurred, the 
economists said. Prices of each of 
the four feed grains are lower than 
last year, with the mid-September 
index of prices received by farmers 
for feed grains down 19%. 

The total supply of feed grains and 
other concentrates as of October was 
estimated at 195 million tons, 9% 


above last year and 13% above the 
1949-53 average. This supply appears 
sufficient to meet 1955-56 feeding re- 
quirements and still leave a carry- 
over into 1956-57 above the record 
carryover of this year. 

Although feed grain prices are ex- 
pected to be lower than a year earlier 
this fall and winter, they are not 
expected to drop much below their 
present levels. 





General Baking 
Net Profit Dips 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the estimated net profit 
of the company for the 39-week 
period ended Sept. 24, 1955 (after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$936,855) amounted to $1,132,830, 
equal to 40.25¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. 

This compares with an estimated 
net profit tor the corresponding 
period in 1954 (after estimated fed- 
eral income taxes of $937,525) of 
$1,196,068, or 44.27¢ a common share. 
The 1954 figures have been adjusted 
to reflect a change in depreciation 
method. 








SENATE UNIT CANCELS 
HEARING 


WASHINGTON—The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has canceled its 
plans to hold a hearing in Chicago 
on Nov. 21. The meeting had been 
scheduled for the purpose of investi- 
gating warehousing conditions in that 
market. 
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MOORHEAD, MINN.—Despite po- 
litically inspired statements to the 
contrary, farm “people as a whole be- 
lieve that the future of American 
agriculture is bright. 

This point was brought out by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
in a major farm policy address last 
week at a Farmers Day program in 
Moorhead. 

Farm people’s confidence in the 
present and future condition of agri- 
culture is indicated by the fact that 
farm land values have continued to 
rise, Mr. Benson said. The average 
market value per acre of farm land 
in the U.S. is now 5% higher than 
a year ago. 

Mr. Benson went on to note how 
burdensome surpluses, built up by 
high rigid price supports after de- 
mand slackened following the war, 
had depressed prices and kept farm- 
ers from sharing fully in expanding 
prosperity. “A storage program is not 
a market,” he said, “nor is a govern- 
ment bin a customer. And it is mar- 
kets we need, and customers we must 
have.” Even the most storable com- 
modities must eventually find a use. 

Mr. Benson discussed various farm 
program proposals and pointed to the 
disadvantages of plans that bring 
tight controls, limits on production 
and limits on total income and “ra- 
tioning of opportunity” in agriculture. 

The Bright Side 

Meanwhile, Mr. Benson said, per 
capita income in agriculture has been 
increasing in recent years and there 
are bright sides of the farm picture— 
such as a halting of surplus produc- 
tion. The surest and quickest way to 
work out of difficulties still facing 
agriculture is to strive to implement 
and improve the farm program of the 
present administration, Mr. Benson 
said. 

Following is the essential text of 
Mr. Benson’s address at Moorhead: 

I am as aware as farmers are that 
net farm income, nationally, has de- 
clined 20% since 1951. Farmers are 
in a cost-price squeeze that has de- 
veloped because gross farm income 
has declined three and a half billion 
dollars, while the cost of operating 
farms has changed but little. I can 
assure you your Secretary of Agri- 
culture is aware of the harsh mean- 
ing of this squeeze. The fact that I 
am now working at the top level of 
the national government does not 
mean I am remote from the prob- 
lems of men and women on the land. 

Through the 1920’s—another time 
of cost-price squeeze—I struggled 
with the problems of mortgage pay- 
ments on my own farm. And in those 
years, as now, it was the young couple 
but recently started in farming, who 
had not had time to work down their 
debt load, who were in the most 
distressed circumstances. I repeat, I 
am not unmindful of the burdens, for 





CANADA WHEAT HARVEST 


WINNIPEG — The Western Ca- 
nadian wheat harvest may yield 465 
million bushels, according to a fore- 
cast published by the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., Oct. 31. Oats are expected 
to total 287.4 million bushels, barley 
236 million bushels and rye 12.5 mil- 
lion bushels. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Land Values Indicate Farmers Feel 
Future Is Bright, Benson Points Out 


I have lived through everything you 
are experiencing—and now am re- 
living these experiences with you. 

A notable factor is in farmers’ 
favor now—one we did not have in 
the 1920’s. Farm land values are con- 
tinuing to rise. The Department of 
Agriculture has just completed>an 
analysis of the current farm real es- 
tate market. I think you will be in- 
terested as I was to learn that the 
average market value per acre of 
farm land in the U.S. is now 5% 
higher than a year ago. 

North Dakota land prices were 
three percent higher in July this year 
than in July, 1954—-Minnesota prices, 
10% higher. 

This fact indicates clearly that 
farm people as a whole think the 
future of American agriculture is 
bright. 

Sound Condition 

Without in any way minimizing the 
squeeze on farmers that has de- 
veloped since the peak of the Korean 
War inflation in 1951, the facts are 
that American agriculture is in sound 
financial condition. 

Faith that this will continue to be 
true in the future is widespread, as 
evidenced by the continued rise in 
land prices—and this in spite of the 
fact that some howlers of doom and 
gloom have stayed up late at night 
figuring new ways to try to throw us 
into panic. 

Two weeks ago I received a letter 
from a farm real estate broker in 
Iowa, stating that in 40 years in busi- 
ness he never before has experienced 
the difficulty he has now finding 
farms for prospective clients. I be- 
lieve this confidence in the future is 
completely justified. We have made 
the transition from war-time inflation 
to a peace-time economy with truly 
remarkable economic stability. In the 
three years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration the general price level 
has moved in an exceedingly narrow 
range—we have experienced neither 
inflation nor deflation. Economic ac- 
tivity has rapidly expanded. The na- 
tion has been blessed with peace and 
prosperity. Production, employment 
and payrolls have climbed to succes- 
sively higher record levels. 

Farm families, we all know, have 
not fully participated in these gains. 
The prime reason they have not has 
been the accumulation of surplus 
stocks of major farm commodities— 
in such burdensome quantities as to 
depress prices received by farmers for 
current production. 

‘These surpluses have accumulated 
out of the mistakes of the previous 
administration. But even with the 
depressing influence these mistakes 
have exerted on the current market 
for farm products, the income of farm 
families has held at levels far higher 
than we ever before have experienced 
in a transition from war to peace. 
Cash receipts from farm marketings 
in 1954 were 98% of the 1953 re- 
ceipts in Minnesota, and 99% in 
North Dakota. And in Minnesota in 
the first six months of 1955, the cash 
receipts from farm marketings were 
one percent higher than in the cor- 
responding month of 1954—in North 
Dakota, 8% higher. 

It is of course these facts, together 
with confidence in the future, that 
account for the still-rising price of 
farm land. 

Critics of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration have been working overtime 


devising cute phrases to indicate that 
this administration is pushing farm 
families off the land. The phrases 
may roll well on the tongues of po- 
litical hopefuls—but they show a sur- 
prising lack of familiarity with funda- 
mental trends in American agricul- 
ture and with the history of the 
country. 

For more than a century, farm pop- 
ulation has declined as a percentage 
of our total population. And we are 
fortunate it has. As agriculture grows 
more efficient, it requires fewer peo- 
ple. As industry expands, it creates 
more jobs in the cities. Those who 
now bemoan the net movement of 
people from farm to non-farm jobs 
are peddling a cheap brand of dema- 
goguery. 

The simple facts are that as farm- 
ers use more modern equipment—the 
machines and tools that enable each 
worker to care for more acres and 
more animals—fewer farm workers 
will be needed. With today’s farm 
implements, the farmer is better able 
to produce enough in an hour, a day, 
or a year to earn an income that will 
let his family match the living of 
other American families. If the tools 
are to be increased, the work force 
on farms cannot be as large as form- 
erly. Every farmer knows this to be 
true, and knows that it isn’t good 
business to maintain unnecessary help 
on the farm. 


Per Capita Income Up 

Per capita income in agriculture 
last year was 11% higher than it was 
either in 1950 or for the average of 
1947 through 1950. 

The increase would be less—and 
the per capita income of farm people 
would not be as favorable as it is 
if some workers no longer needed 
in modernized agriculture had not 
obtained non-farm work elsewhere. 

I repeat that such movement out 
of agriculture is an essential adjust- 
ment that has been going on for 
decades. I am not amused when it is 
distorted and misinterpreted for pure- 
ly political reasons. We must have in 
agriculture both a bigger income pie 
and bigger pieces of that pie—not 
merely the same pie with more and 
smaller pieces. 

Only in comparison with 1951, the 
peak year of the Korean War infla- 
tion, was last year’s per capita farm 
income down—down 6%. I am no 
more happy than you are with this 
adverse trend. Nor am I happy with 
the cause. Farm prices and income 
are down, because of the burdensome 
price-depressing influence of our ac- 
cumulated surpluses. 

I have pointed out repeatedly, and 
do so again, that all the price decline 
in agriculture from the peak in 1951 
through mid-1955 occurred under high 
rigid price supports at 90% of parity, 
and two-thirds of that decline took 
place before this administration came 
to office. 

It was not high price supports that 
resulted in high farm prices and in- 
comes during the war and post-war 
years. It was war that produced them 
—the destruction of war and the in- 
flation that goes with war. No po- 
litical party can or should take credit 
for war-time prices unless they want 
also to take credit for the war and 
its blood-shed. 

As the world began to recover from 
the devastation of war and we ex- 
perienced a decline in overseas out- 
lets for our farm products, price- 
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AUSTRALIA PLANS ATTACK 


SYDNEY — Sir John Teasdale, 
chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board, has hinted that Australia is 
preparing plans to take swift action 
to compete against countries using 
ruthless tactics to sell huge wheat 
surpluses. He said “I cannot give 
away too much of our plans to our 
opponents but I can say that Aus- 
tralia is going all out to tighten its 
world-wide wheat selling organiza- 
tion. We have been informed that 
the U.S., Canada and Argentina have 
gone to a lot of trouble to step-up 
their wheat selling campaigns. Aus- 
tralia is leaving no stone unturned 
to counteract these moves. We will 
have a near-record of 280 million 
bushels of wheat on hand after the 
coming harvest.” 





supported commodities began to ac- 
cumulate in government storage. The 
90% of parity supports were not ef- 
fective in holding up farm prices and 
income when stocks began to ac- 
cumulate 

Not a Market 


A storage program is not a market 
—nor is a government bin a customer. 
And it is markets that we need, and 
customers that we must have. A 
storage program is only a storage 
program. Supplies of staples accumu- 
lated in the hands of government can 
neither be increased indefinitely nor 
held indefinitely. Even the most stor- 
able commodities must eventually find 
a use. When stock-piles must be 
liquidated there are three alterna- 
tives—and no more: 

1. The commodities can be moved 
domestically — but if they are, they 
go to market in direct competition 
with current production. 

2. They can be sold or given away 
overseas—but if so, it is at the risk 
of upsetting world markets and de- 
pressing world prices, which again 
adversely affect you. Or, 

3. To do the unthinkable—to de- 
liberately destroy food. 

What I am saying is that there is 
no easy way to unload the storage 
stocks. And the very existence of 
large stock piles, whether in private 
or government hands, rests as a bur- 
den upon the market as long as the 
supplies exist. The stocks depress 
prices because there is always the ex- 
pectation, the threat and the risk 
that, in one form or another, for one 
purpose or another, the supplies will 
somehow move on the market. 

If we would but heed the history 
of past experience, this lesson has 
been taught over and over again. 
Anyone—regardlecs of party or posi- 
tion—-who advocates unending ac- 
cumulation in government storage, is 
nothing short of irresponsible—and is 
blindly callous of the welfare of farm 
families and their future. 

A storage program, I say again, is 
not a market. It is merely borrowing 
from the future. Putting commodities 
into a stockpile in one year has the 
effect of reducing the market supply 
at that time—resulting in a tempo- 
rarily higher price. The consequences 
of the action are delayed. The sup- 
plies exist and depress markets in 
subsequent years. Continued high 
price supports that cause government 
to add progressively to its accumula- 
tion can lead only to depressed prices 
and to the complete breakdown of 
the price support program. 


Long-Term Situation 


This is why the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has taken its firm stand 
(Continued on page 47) 
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GENEVA — Representatives of 65 
countries gathered here Oct. 26 for 
the opening of the conference called 
by the United Nations to talk about 
the renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement. Of these countries 
48 are members of the current agree- 
ment while the balance, including 
Britain, major holdout from the pact, 
are there by invitation. 

The conference, which is expected 
to last about four weeks, is closed to 
all but delegates. Discussion in the 
initial stages, it is learned, centered 
on the report of the preparatory com- 
mittee formed to make proposals. 
These proposals have not been made 
public but it is reasonably certain 
that they concern plans for widening 
the powers of the international wheat 
council, 

The conference elected Frank Sheed 
Anderson, chairman of the wheat 
council, to preside over its sessions 
with Sir Edwin McCarthy, Australia, 
vice chairman of the council, as vice 
president. Takio Oda of Japan was 
appointed second vice president. 

Marvin McLain, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, heads the American 
delegation. William C. McNamara, a 
member of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, is acting leader of the Ca- 
nadian delegation in the absence of 
Mitchell W. Sharp, associate deputy 
minister of trade and commerce in 
the Canadian government. It is not 
yet known whether Mr. Sharp’s com- 
mitments will allow him to travel to 
Geneva. Assisting Mr. McNamara are 
G. N. Vogel, chief of the trade and 
commerce department’s grain divi- 
sion, Ottawa; Dr. Charles F. Wilson, 
commercial counsellor of the Ca- 
nadian legation at Copenhagen; J. B. 
Lawrie, European manager of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, London, 
Ralph Reynolds of Canada’s perm- 
anent staff in Geneva, and William 
Van Vliet, commercial secretary at 
the Canadian Embassy in Berne. 


Production Expansion 


Adrian Pelt, director of the Euro- 
pean office of UN, told the delegates 
that many of the present difficulties 
with wheat result from the great 
impetus given to expanding wheat 
production to meet the critical food 
shortages that existed in many parts 
of the world after the war. He said 
“That this effort was successful, par- 
ticularly in North America, is history. 
But the momentum of production in 
the principal exporting countries is 
such that it has overrun in recent 
years the demand for wheat imports, 
especially in many importing coun- 
tries where the production of wheat 
has also risen.” 

The latest estimate of the world 
wheat surplus, Mr. Pelt declared, is 
2,500,000,000 bu. He explained that 
the conference will consider what to 
do about wheat surpluses, particular- 
ly those in North America, while at 
the same time avoiding any policies 
which might eventually lead to equal- 
ly harmful shortages. 

Mr. MeLain told the conference 
that the U.S. has been taking steps 
internally, through acreage restric- 
tions and price changes, to tackle 
the problem of “what seem to be 
surpluses.” He said “We think, natur- 
ally, that other great nations ought 


Surpluses, Subsidies 
Engage Attention at 
IWA Renewal Meeting 


to be looking at their own domestic 
policies.” 
Subsidies Under Fire 

Mr. McNamara asserted that there 
will be market disturbances as long 
as heavy domestic subsidies are paid. 
He said that too many countries 
represented at the conference fol- 
lowed domestic wheat policies which 
add to the difficulties of the export- 
ing countries. Mr. McNamara con- 
trasted this with the position of the 
Canadian farmer who “has not been 
and is not being subsidized.” 

Affirming Canada’s strong support 
of IWA Mr. McNamara declared “We 
continue to believe that an interna- 
tional agreement is in the interests 
of producers and consumers alike and 
can contribute to the stabilization of 
economic conditions throughout the 
world. Existing difficulties in wheat 
marketing are partly temporary, 
while others may prove to be more 
permanent. In particular, there will 
continue to be market disturbances, 
more or less serious, so long as wheat 
production continues to be subsidized 
as heavily as it is in many countries 
of the world today, both importing 
and exporting.” 

Indian Suggestion 

It is understood that the Indian 
delegation put forward the idea that 
countries buying heavily under IWA 
should be offered wheat at conces- 
sional prices. The exporting countries 
are reported to have rejected the 
proposal on the grounds that it would 
not help move any more wheat than 
is at present going into international 
markets. 

Several importing countries, it is 
believed, are preparing to make pro- 
posals to the conference and while no 
details have been revealed there is 
little liklihood of acceptance by the 
exporting countries. One observer 
comments that the countries are lined 
up in battle order with the exporters 
on the one side and the importers on 
the other, the latter looking to Brit- 
ain as the natura! leader. The cleav- 
age between the two sides right now, 
the observer declares, is immense. 

The consensus among delegates is 
that the future of the agreement rests 
with Britain. If that country decides 
it will not enter a renewed pact, there 
is little hope of achieving little more 
than a token agreement with sharply 
reduced quotas and commitments. As 
an instrument for the movement of 
wheat it will be of negligible value 
and will be retained as an organiza- 
tion merely as a gesture of hope that 
international control of wheat can be 
achieved at a later date. 

Crucial Meeting in ’56 

The current expectation is that the 
British delegation will support any 
decision of the present conference to 
go more deeply into prices and terms 
at the planned meeting to be held in 
1956. The current meeting is limited 
to the discussion of genera! principles 
and it is at the later meeting that 
the two sides will discover how far 
apart they are pricewise. The British, 
even if they decide now not to join 
the pact, will hold back their an- 
nouncement of renunciation till the 
second meeting, it is forecast. 


The fact, observers warn, that 


Britain remains an active participant 
in the discussions when the present 
meeting is carried over to 1956 will 
not necessarily be an indication that 
they have even the remotest inten- 
tion of rejoining a pact which was 
abandoned three years ago. Then the 
big battle was over prices and terms. 
In the intervening period the British 
have not changed their attitude and 
on this occasion they are supported 
by a number of smaller importers 
who feel that they have caught the 
major wheat producers behind the 
eight-ball. The heavy surpluses mean 
that the buyers are in the driving 
seat while their own production gives 
them a greater feeling of security 
than they had three years ago. 

With preliminary administrative 
details and general statements by the 
exporting countries disposed of in the 
first three days of the conference the 
delegates prepared to get down to 
more detailed discussion in the week 
beginning Oct. 31. One delegate de- 
scribed this part of the meeting as 
“the horse trading stage.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millers, Chemists 
Meet Jointly, Tour 


Plant. Facilities 


SIKESTON, MO.—A tour of the 
Scott County Milling Co. plant was 
the highlight of the combined meet- 
ing of District 5 of the Association 
of Operative Millers and the St. Louis 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists here Oct. 28-29. 

At the meeting, the AOM group 
elected new officers, and John Wing- 
field, Beardstown (Ill.) Mills, was 
named chairman. Lyman Ketchum, 
Staley Milling Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., was elected vice chairman, and 
R. R. Kohler, Merck & Co., St. Louis, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

At the invitation of the Bowman 
family, which has operated the mill 
for 63 years, the millers toured the 
flour, feed and corn processing fa- 
cilities Oct. 29. A cocktail party was 
held and a turkey dinner was served 
at the Colonial Inn on the previous 
evening. A luncheon and _ business 
meeting were held at the Rustic 
Rock Inn. 

J. M. Beard, president of the Sike- 
ston Chamber of Commerce, wel- 
comed the group to Sikeston. L. A. 
Bowman described the design and 
construction of the new Scott Coun- 
ty feed mill. James Doty, Doty Tech- 
nical Laboratories, Kansas _ City, 
spoke on quality of the spring wheat 
crop. Edward A. Moore, Patton 
Equipment Co., St. Louis, showed 
movies of the power curve conveyor. 
Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the AOM, Kansas City, disclosed 
plans for the 1956 AOM technical 
conference to be held at Dallas. 

AOM District 5 executive commit- 
teemen elected at the meeting in- 
clude L. E. Earlenbaugh, H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill., one-year 
term; Arlin Ward, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Springfield. Ill., two-year term; 
Paul Wagner, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., three-year term. 

——BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY 

ELKHART, KANSAS — A new 
500,000-bu. elevator has been started 
here by the Addington Grain Co., the 
third project for the firm in Elkhart. 
When the new unit is completed Ad- 
dington will have 690,000 bu. of bin 
space here. 
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USDA Halts Cheap 
Wheat Sales Plan 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Oct. 
27 the discontinuance of the limited 
export program for Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. stocks of soft red winter 
wheat at Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
locations. Total sales under the spe- 
cial program, which was announced 
on Oct. 14, amounted to approxi- 
mately 1.5 million bushels. 

In order to help relieve congested 
storage facilities at ports in the 
areas involved, USDA offered to sell 
for export on a competitive bid basis 
“not to exceed 4 million bushels” 
of soft red winter wheat which was 
being held at those ports. Current 
reports indicate that the storage con- 
gestion is now less severe at these 
points. 

First sales on Oct. 19 under the 
special program amounted to 904,666 
bu. at $1.26 bu., f.o.b. New Orleans- 
Mobile. Remaining sales included 
170,000 bu. at $1.30 bu., f.o.b. Mobile, 
and 467,000 bu. at $1.30@1.32 bu., 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 

¥ ¥ 
Canadian Comment 

OTTAWA — Canadian officials ex- 
pressed pleasure at the U.S. action 
in stopping sales of soft red win- 
ter wheat at cut-rate prices. They 


fee! that this is the first result of 
the strong representations against 
American disposal methods which 


were made at a joint meeting of of- 
ficials of the two countries in Wash- 
ington recently. 

Observers see it as the most con- 
crete step the U.S. has ever taken 
to meet Canadian criticism of what 
is described as unfair American 
trade practices. They consider that 
repeated Canadian representations 
are beginning to sink home. 

By Canadian standards the wheat 
recently sold under this program is 
not milling wheat. However, some 
foreign purchasers are willing to use 
it for making bread flour by mixing 
it with higher quality grain. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF Of LIFE 


Strike Settled at 
Burrus Facilities 


KANSAS CITY—Settlement of the 
three-month long strike at the large 
grain storage facilities operated by 
Burrus Mills, Inc., near St. Joseph, 
Mo., was announced here Oct. 26. 

The American Federation of Grain 
Millers Local No. 8 and officials of 
Burrus Mills signed an agreement 
containing a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause which requires that 
a man who once joins the union must 
remain in it as long as he works. 

A wage increase of 8¢ an hour also 
was inc.uded in the contract. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Delivery Extended 
For Italian Corn 


Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON — The delivery 
period under the purchase authoriza- 
tion given to Italy to finance the pur- 
chase of about 1,920,000 bu. corn 
under Public Law 480 has been ex- 
tended. The U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture states that the new date is 
Jan. 31, 1956. The period was pre- 
viously announced to expire Nov. 30, 
1955. The cost of the corn is assessed 
at $3 million and it will come from 
U.S. suppliers. 
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Pillsbury Directors 
Hold Meeting at Two 


Company Plants 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., went 
to two of the company’s plants to 
hold their regular monthly meeting. 
On Oct. 26 the board met at the Pills- 
bury plant in Louisville, Ky., and the 
following day at the plant in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

This was the board’s first official 
visit to these plants since the com- 
pany acquired the Louisville proper- 
ties in 1951 and the Hamilton plant 
in 1952. Meetings are usually held 
at the company’s headquarters in 
Minneapolis, but periodic meetings 
are held in plant cities throughout 
the country to enable the directors 
to become better acquainted with the 
company’s wide-spread food process- 
ing operations. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, explained “In addition to 
giving our directors an opportunity 
to meet with our local management 
people and learn more about our 
operations in these cities, these visits 
are also an expression of the great 
feeling of confidence that we have 
in the future of these cities. Both 
Louisville and Hamilton are expand- 
ing rapidly from an industrial stand- 
point and are well situated to serve 
important marketing areas.” 

The Louisville plant, which Pills- 
bury purchased from Ballard & Bal- 
lard in 1951, employs approximately 
700 people and produces flour and 
baking mixes for southeastern mar- 
kets as well as being the center of 
operations for the production of the 
company’s refrigerated foods. The 
Hamilton plant, which is considered 
one of the most modern baking mix 
plants in the country, was first opened 
in 1947 by American Home Foods, Inc. 
The plant was purchased from this 
company in 1952 to provide Pillsbury 
with needed facilities for the produc- 
tion of its expanding line of grocery 
products baking mixes. Employment 
has grown from 180 in 1952 to ap- 
proximately 600 at the present time. 

Members of the board, in addition 
to Mr. Pillsbury, are Paul S. Gerot, 
president, J. Irl Beatty, Howard W. 
Files, B. J. Greer, R. J. Keith, Paige 
Lehman, and Dean McNeal, vice pres- 
idents, John S. Pillsbury, honorary 
chairman of the board; R. J. Pinchin, 
Midland, Ont., Canada, chairman of 
the board of Pillsbury-Canada, Ltd.; 
Rogers C. B. Morton, Easton, Mary- 
land, former president of Ballard & 
Ballard; Edward B. Cosgrove, Le 
Seuer, chairman of the board of the 
Green Giant Company; Harry C. 
Piper, partner in the Minneapolis in- 
vestment firm of Piper, Jaffray and 
Hopwood; Clive T. Jaffray, a director 
of the First National Bank in Min- 
neapolis; and Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, 
Chicago, president of Stevens, Thurow 
and Associates, personnel consultants. 
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operations from field crops into pas- 
ture and cover crops. As indicated 
previously in public statements by 
himself and his assistants, through 
education of farmers he will plan 
to encourage better use of land 
through more appropriate cropping of 

and encouragement to farmers 
to add to their farm holdings where 
farm units are too small to provide 
basic requirements for a profitable 
farm. Such educational efforts would 
be directed not only toward enlarge- 
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ment of farms through government 
aid but probably also toward persua- 
sion of farmers to embark on off- 
farm occupations to add to their in- 
comes. 

Other points Mr. Benson enunci- 
ated at Denver would include maxi- 
mum use of surplus disposal programs 
and exports of those surpluses. Obvi- 
ously such plans will have to be 
geared to other international goals 
of the U.S. government. But there 
should be no doubt that maximum 
efforts on the export front are seen 
necessary by the Secretary since the 
huge surpluses of cotton and wheat 
are two major obstacles to the im- 
mediate effectiveness of the flexible 
price support program. 


Aggressive Marketing 

Another example of his views is 
found in his intention to prosecute 
aggressive marketing programs to 
take off temporary farm commodity 
gluts. A current example of this ap- 
proach is found in the pork purchase 
program which has been tied into the 
vigorous marketing activities of the 
big super-market drive to move pork 
products into consumption. Another 
is the present pork purchase program 
for school lunch programs and dis- 
tribution to public institutions. 

Pork buying has been made neces- 
sary as the expanding of feed grain 
crops under high price support has 
built up huge supplies of those crops 
under the generous support levels of- 
fered by Mr. Benson’s predecessors, 
thereby encouraging expansion of 
hog production. Here again Mr. Ben- 
son has inherited a problem which 
he did not create. The pork buying 
program was withheld until the dis- 
bursement of more than $85 million 
would have the maximum advantage 
to the producers. At best, its major 
effect is psychological. The political 
snipers would appear eager that the 
Secretary act prematurely so that 
the hog market would lose the full 
value of this limited pork buying. 

It now seems that with President 
Eisenhower’s full and unequivocal 
backing, party dissensions, if they 
have existed, will be driven to cover. 
The Eisenhower statement makes 
previous statements of George D. 
Aiken of Vermont, Republican Sen- 
ate leader, look omnipotent. 

The Benson caravan has the Eisen- 
hower green light. And on the ex- 
ample of his Moorhead speech last 
week it is now indicated that he will 
pull no punches and fight shoulder- 
to-shoulder with his staff and the 
Aiken Senate group which inciden- 
tally consists of substantial Demo- 
cratic support. 

Following the Denver meeting it 
may now be said that the die is cast 
and that the Republican party will 
go into the 1956 campaign carrying 
the Benson banner and will ask Con- 
gress to write into new legislation 
further constructive proposal for the 
long range good of the farmers. 

Although extremely articulate and 
vigorous, the Benson opposition is 
obviously playing on the heart strings 
of those farmers who are at best 
fringe operators who have never 
shared fully in the previous years of 
farm opulence. Now the best they 
can offer is a return to a full 90% of 
parity support for the basic com- 
modities—and inferentially for all 
field crops—oats, barley, rye, grain 
sorghums and soybeans. 
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STORAGE EXPANDED 
PLAINS, KANSAS — An addition 
with storage capacity of 50,000 bu. 
has been completed here by the 
Holmes Milling Co., giving the firm 
200,000 bu. of bin space. 


Venezuelan Mill 


Plan On Again 


CARACAS—The on-off again flour 
mill in Venezuela appears to be on 
again. A. G. Kniewasser, an official 
of the Canadian government sta- 
tioned in Venezuela, states that, de- 
Spite the recent delays, it is believed 
that the project will go forward in 
the near future. The mil] may be 
located at one of the seaports, with 
Puerto Cabel'o seen as the most like- 
ly. Previous stories have located the 
proposed mill at this place. 

During last summer it was report- 

ed that the project had been placed 
in cold storage because none of the 
interested parties—lItalian, Argen- 
tinian, Portuguese, Swedish and 
American—could figure out how flour 
could be milled locally from import- 
ed wheat on a profitable basis with- 
out developing a suitable outlet at an 
economic price for millfeed. 
The Venezuelan government is anx- 
10us to see the mill erected and the 
opinion in trade circles is that the 
authorities might grant some form 
of subsidy in order to enable the 
operations to be carried out at a rea- 
sonable profit to the providers of the 
capital. 

Mr. Kniewasser reports that flour 
consumption in Venezuela reached a 
record total of 145,000 metric tons 
in 1954 and is increasing annually 
by 7%. The proposed new mill is to 
have a capacity of about 125 metric 
tons of flour a day. Wheat imports 
of about 1.6 million bushels a year 
will be needed for the plant. 


Panama May Build 
New Flour Mill 


WASHINGTON—The possibility of 
establishing a flour mill in Panama 
is in the discussion stage. This has 
been revealed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a survey of 
Panamanian trade policies. 

Wheat flour is a substantial import 
item for Panama. The country can- 
not produce wheat economically, with 
presently known techniques and con- 
ditions, but even if the new mill 
leads to the liquidation of the market 
for imported flour, the department 
does not think that U.S. wheat ex- 
porters will benefit because they 
would find it difficult to compete 
pricewise with other suppliers. 

Sales by U. S. mills have averaged 
245,000 sacks a year for the past 
five years. Canada has a stake in the 
market and in the crop year 1954-55 
shipped 61,032 bbl., a reduction from 
the previous year’s figure of 79,013 
bbl. 
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Self-Rising Flour 


Program Complete 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Speakers 
for the Nov. 4 luncheon during the 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., in the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel here, were announced 
this week. 

B. A. Shively, director of athletics, 
University of Kentucky, and Al Guepe 
of the Vanderbilt University coaching 
staff, will provide information on the 
Vanderbilt-Kentucky game Nov. 5 
which many of the group will attend. 

The business program Nov. 4 will 
be followed by cocktails and evening 
entertainment at the Hillwood Coun- 
try Club, a change in location. 

Registrations received by last 
weekend indicated a large attendance. 


W. G. Catron, Jr. 


Eckhart Milling Co. 
Changes Name, Elects 
W. G. Catron Director 


CHICAGO—T. R. Coyne, president 
of the Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
has announced a change in the com- 
pany’s name and a new appointment 
to the board of directors. 

Mr. Coyne says that the annual 
meeting of stockholders decided that 
the name in the future will be the 
Eckhart Milling Co. instead of the 
former B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. The 
corporate structure is unchanged. 

The new director is William G. 
Catron, Jr., a vice president of the 
company. He succeeds Frank A. Ku- 
cera who has retired. 
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Cereal Chemists 
Plan Nov. 7 Program 


CHICAGO—Whipping agents, and 
particularly those derived from vege- 
table sources, will be discussed at 
the next meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, scheduled for Nov. 
7 at the Builders Club, Chicago. The 
social hour will begin at 5:30 and 
dinner is to be served at 6:15. 

Speaker for the evening is Dr. J. 
Kenneth Gunther, Gunther Products, 
Inc., Galesburg, Ill. 
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Pacific N. W. Grain 
Meetings Scheduled 


SPOKANE — Meeting dates and 
places for the annual district meet- 
ings of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Association, Inc., have teen 
announced. 

Topics to be discussed include the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement, 
grain sanitation, boxcar situation, 
Commodity Credit Corp. plans for 
the area, storage situation, cwt. vs. 
bushel and other items. 

The dates and places of the meet- 
ings follow: 

Nov. 8, Grange Hall, Lind, Wash.; 
Nov. 9, Ma’s Cafe, Wilbur, Wash.; 
Nov. 10, Elk’s Club Dining Room, 
Colfax, Wash.; Nov. 11, Lewis & 
Clark Hotel, Lewiston, Idaho; Nov. 
15, Grand Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Nov. 16, Sacajawea Hotel, LaGrande, 
Ore.; Nov. 17, Odd Fellows Hell, 
Parma, Idaho; Nov. 18, Bannock Ho- 
tel, Pocatello, Idaho; Nov. 29, Pheas- 
ant Grill, Arlington, Ore.; Nov. 30, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
and Dec. 1, Marion Hotel, Salem, Ore. 
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Flour sales last week were some- 
what lighter in the Southwest and 
Northwest but improved for mills in 
the central states. 

Buying was largely of the fill-in 
type, although some fairsized lots of 
bakery flour were sold by southwest- 
ern mills to chain bakers. Helping 
to hold up the spring wheat flour 
total were conversions of hard winter 
flour contracts. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
62% of capacity, compared with 71% 
the previous week. Spring wheat mills 
sold an average of 58% of capacity, 
compared with 70% the week before, 
and central states mills sold an aver- 
age estimated at 40 to 45% of capac- 
ity. 

Bakers are well-supplied with con- 
tracts to meet production require- 
ments through the remainder of 1955, 
and some also have contracts—par- 


ticularly for hard winters—well into 
the early part of 1956. 
Export business was light last 


week. Some prospective flour export 
trade is expected as part of the pend- 
ing deal with Brazil under P. L. 480. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
103% of capacity, compared with 
107% the previous week and 101% 
a year ago. Operations were reduced 
at Buffalo and Kansas City, but 
steady to higher elsewhere. (See 
table on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales were light- 
er for spring wheat mills in the week 
ending Oct. 28, with volume averag- 
ing 58% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 70% the week before and 
53% in the comparable week last 
year. 

For the most part, trade was re- 
stricted to small lots for fill-ins, with 
seattering of conversions of hard 
winter wheat flour contracts to 
springs. 

Most users of spring wheat flour 
are believed to have sufficient flour 
booked to take care of needs up to 
the end of the year, and no heavy 
sales are anticipated. unless some- 
thing of consequence develops in the 
wheat market situation. A slight up- 
turn in cash wheat was recorded last 
week, sufficient to boost flour prices 
3@4¢ sack. 

Fairly good demand continues for 
clear flour, and offerings were well- 
absorbed at around the same price 
that prevailed the previous week. 
Family flour trade is being stimu- 
lated to some extent by special sales 


inducements. Prices of nationally-ad-— 


vertised brands were unchanged. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 103% of capacity, compared 
with 101% the previous week and 
89% a year ago. For the entire North- 
west operations averaged 110% of 
capacity, compared with 109% the 
preceding week and 98% a year ago. 
Interior mills operated at a higher 
rate in relation to capacity than 
Minneapolis mills, thus pushing up 
the Northwest average. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 114% of capacity last week, 
compared with 120% the previous 
week and 106% a year ago. Millers 
say that the backlog of shipments 
that accumulated during the Buffalo 
strike now has been trimmed con- 
siderably. 2 

Quotations Oct. 28, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.15@6,25, 
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Flour Sales Totals Lower 
In Southwest, Northwest 


short patent $6.25@6.35, high glu- 
ten $6.70@6.80, first clear $5.75@ 
6.30, whole wheat $5.95@6.15, family 
$6.40 @7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Several fair-sized 
bakery flour sales kept flour business 
from lapsing into dullness in the 
Southwest last week. Most mills re- 
ported demand quiet with little pros- 
pect for improvement until heavy 
bookings run out several months 
hence. Shipping instructions slowed 
down a bit, causing a decline in pro- 
duction, but at that operations re- 
mained at healthy levels. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
62% of capacity last week, against 
71% in the previous week and 31% 
a year ago. 

Some spotty activity developed in 
the bakery flour market in this area 
last week, but the extent of the busi- 
ness was rather uncertain. At least 
one chain acquired moderate amounts 
of flour from several mills, and an- 
other chain baker was said to have 
bought a little later in the week. 
With most bakers having still about 
three or four months’ supplies on the 
books there is little interest in buying 
even with market concessions. A few 
independents acquired small amounts 
of flour during the week, and these 
trades constituted the week’s activity. 

Mills in this area shared in the 
modest amount of relief flour bought 
by the government at the start of 
the week. Little export business was 
accomplished during the period, and 
inquiry was lacking. Clears were not 
offered in any sizeable quantity, yet 
demand was extremely slow. Prices 
fell back again during the week. 

Quotations Oct. 28, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $5.58@5.63; standard 
95% patent $5.48@5.53, straight 
$5.43@5.48, established brands of 


family flour $6.25@7.25, first clears 
$4.35@5.05, second clears $4.30@4.35, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.85@4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 35%, compared with 83% the 
preceding week and 40% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 


Prices Oct. 28 were unchanged to 5¢ 
higher, compared with the previous 
week. 

Oklahoma City: There was an im- 
provement in flour trading last week, 
and prices advanced 20¢ on family 
flour but closed unchanged on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Oct. 29: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.65@6.85, standard patent 
$5.95@6.15; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.90@6, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.80@5.90, straight grade $5.75 
@5.85. Truck lots higher on aill 
grades. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the area found 
business light last week. A few inde- 
pendents entered the market early 
in the week to extend holdings for 
30 to 60 days, but there was no con- 
certed buying. Most of the trade con- 
tinued to hold back, hoping for more 
favorable price levels. Operations con- 
tinued at fairly moderate rate, 3% to 
4 days with the outlook for about 
four days this week. Prices were off 
5¢ due to lower options and a l¢ 
decline in premiums on good milling 
wheat. Quotations ,basis Kansas City, 
Oct. 28: Hard winter wheat in cot- 
tons, enriched, $6.25@6.35; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.55@5.60, 
standard $5.45@5.50. 

Texas: There was some improve- 
ment in the demand for family flour 
last week, and this together, with 
small sales of bakers’ flour, brought 
sales to an average of about 25 to 
30% of capacity. Running time con- 
tinues on the average of four days a 
week. Prices were unchanged on fam- 
ily flour, but 10¢ higher on bakers 
and 5¢ lower on first clears. Quota- 
tions Oct. 28, 100s, cottons: Extra 
high patent family $6.80@7.10; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $6@6.10, first 
clears, unenriched, $4.75@4.85, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 

New Orleans: Flour business con- 
tinued slow and quiet last week in the 
face of slightly higher flour costs, 
which proved no incentive to pur- 
chases for other than nearby ship- 
ment. Interest was definitely lagging 
in purchases for future delivery. Buy- 
ers were apparently apprehensive 
about entering into long-time com- 
mitments. 

The moderate sales were mainly in 
hard winters for nearby shipment and 
30-day shipments, even though con- 
tract balances from July bookings 
are almost completed. The strength- 
ening of northern spring prices met 
with no response, and buyers were 

(Continued on page 42) 





Slow Pace of Semolina Blend Sales 
Unchanged; Shipments Still Good 


Sales of blended semolina and 
other durum products remained drab 
last week although shipments froin 
mills continued at a good clip. Pro- 
duction was estimated at 104% of 
five-day capacity, compared with the 
revised production figure of 103% 
the preceding period. 

A number of macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers have contracts to take 
care of semolina and granular needs 
for some time ahead, and the re- 
maining manufacturers are buying 
small quantities at a time. Lower 
prices prevailed Sept. 28 as a result 
of a reduction in durum wheat values 
at Minneapolis. Semolina, 50-50% 
blends, was quoted at $6.85, with 
50-50% granulars 25¢ cwt. less. 
Durum wheat declined as much as 
10¢ bu., with the top of the range 
quoted Oct. 31 at $295 bu. 

According to some eastern reports, 


movement of macaroni products off 
grocers’ shelves has been slcwed by 
recent unseasonably warm weather. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 


13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Oct. 28 were as follows: 

62 to 64 Ib. . ..$2.85@3.00 
60 to 61 Ib 2.80@ 2.95 
OO. TA. i ottank nd caw cde cee snus . 2.75 @2.90 
58 Ib 2.70@2.85 
57 Ib 2.65 @ 2.80 
56 Ib 2.60@2.75 
55 Ib 2.55 @2.70 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


6-day wk. Whly. So 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 24-28 ...... 168,660 175,093 104 
Previous week 168,500 *173,118 103 
Year ago 168,500 188,912 89 
Crop year 
production 
Oct. 28, 1955 2,459,882 
Oct. 22, 1954 2,819,845 


*Revised, 
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Heavy Production, 
Slow Formula Feed 
Trade Hit Millfeed 


Millfeed prices were on the easy 
side last week as formula feed busi- 
ness remained in a slump and mill- 
feed production continued heavy. In 
the Northwest cold weather and 
snow raised hopes of sellers for a 
firmer market, but buyers were not 
particularly impressed. 

Feed demand remains slow in the 
Northwest, with dealers and farmers 
continuing to hold back on purchases 
as long as possible. Continued easi- 
ness in prices encourages the wait- 
ing attitude, and pleasant weather 
also is delaying some expected sea- 
sonal upturns in demand. 

Cattle and hogs are still being run 
in corn fields to clean up dropped 
ears, and some grazing is still avail- 
able in the area. 

Manufacturers are not too opti- 
mistic about the outlook, although 
they believe that at least some im- 
provement is bound to come when 
farmers are forced to house laying 
flocks and pen the hogs and put cattle 
into feed lots. 

The slight upturn in the hog mar- 
ket was likely to encourage feeders 
to some extent, at least, and the 
more competent hog raisers may be 
expected to follow more or less nor- 
mal feeding programs if some sta- 
bility is regained in the hog market. 

Few signs of encouragement showed 
up last week to help a rather disap- 
pointing formula feed market in the 
Southwest. Hog prices slumped fur- 
ther to hit the 13-year bottom, and 
the word that the government in- 
tends to step up pork buying did not 


stimulate the market more than 
50¢@$1 cwt. from the low. Feed 


prices continued to decline and un- 
seasonably warm weather existed 
over much of the area. These two 
factors tended to postpone any val- 
ume feed buying. 

In addition to the slow movement 
of hog feed, cattle demand was some- 
what reduced as well. 

In the face of a slumping hog and 
cattle market formula feed business 
failed to show much bounce in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Oct. 26. Feed manufacturers gen- 
erally reported that they had no or- 
der backlog and that plants were hav- 
ing difficulty running a full five days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,672 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 55,304 in the 
previous week and 50,797 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 809,- 
366 tons as compared with 845,985 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Northwest Production 


Club to Meet Nov. 8 


MINNEAPOLIS — George Carlin, 
associate director of research, Swift 
& Co., Chicago, will speak on “Frozen 
Baked Foods” at the Nov. 8 meeting 
of the Northwestern Production 
Men’s Club at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Carlin is in charge 
of frozen food research at Swift’s re- 
search bakery division. 
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Wheat futures posted some sub- 
stantial gains in the week ending 
Oct. 31, with Chicago and Kansas 
City showing more strength than 
Minneapolis. Futures at Chicago were 
up 4% @6¢ bu., while at Kansas 
City the greatest advance of 344¢ 
bu. was posted by the December. 
Minneapolis futures gained %@1%¢ 
bu. Strength in wheat was a reflec- 
tion largely of an upsurge in other 
grains and soybeans. Gains also were 
attributed to a feeling that the ad- 
ministration may be pushed by po- 
litical pressure to act to strengthen 
prices. The announcements of a pork 
purchase program and suspension of 
Commodity Credit Corp. corn sales 
were interpreted as indications of a 
move in this direction. Short cover- 
ing also contributed to the stronger 
markets. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 31 were: Chicago — December 
$2.04% @%, March $2.06%, May 
$2.02%, July $1.90%, September 
$1.92%; Minneapolis—-December 
$2.31%, May $2.24%; Kansas City— 
December $2.11%, March $2.14%, 
May $2.09%, July $1.95%@%. 


Sales Suspended 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced last week the tem- 
porary suspension of all sales of 
CCC-owned corn for export except 
for quantities required to fill out- 
standing commitments, including bar- 
ter transactions. Thus, export needs 
will be filled largely from commer- 
cial stocks. This move was responsi- 
ble for higher feed grain markets, 
which in turn influenced the direc- 
tion of wheat prices. 

USDA also announced the discon- 
tinuance of a special export pro- 
gram for soft red winter wheat af 
the Gulf and Atlantic ports after 
about 1.5 million bushels had been 
sold. Current reports indicate that 
the storage congestion at the ports 
now is less severe than it was when 
the program was announced. No 
change was made in other wheat 
sales programs. 

The deal with Brazil involving the 
sale of 800,000 tons of wheat and 
flour is still pending. The report that 
extremely liberal financing terms are 
being negotiated was interpreted as 
a step which could lead to wide- 
spread “dumping” of U.S. surpluses 
as other soft currency buyers are 
likely to demand similar terms. 

Greece purchased 1 million bushels 
of wheat from the U.S. last week. 
and Japan bought from Canada. 


Offerings limited 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets decreased during the week and 
totaled only 6.7 million bushels, com- 
pared with 8.9 million the previous 
week and 6.2 million for the compara- 
ble week a year ago. At Minneapolis 
receipts of all classes totaled only 
1,098 cars, 51 of which being for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. account. Duluth 
receipts for the week totaled 1,043 
cars. 

Small offerings was the principal 
story in the cash wheat market. The 
smaller available supplies resulted in 
higher trading ranges as compared 
with the futures, even though the de- 
mand was not particularly aggressive. 
On October 28 ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat was quoted at 7@13¢ 
over the Minneapolis December price, 
12% protein 8@14¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 10@15¢ over, 14% protein 2@ 
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Stronger Feed Grain, Bean 
Prices Influence Wheat 


17¢ over, 15% protein 16@20¢ over, 
15.5% protein 21@25¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 32@39¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of hard red spring wheat 
tested during the week was 14.30%, 
compared with 13.51% for the com- 
parable period a year ago. 

The demand for durum wheat 
slowed somewhat during the week 
and bid prices were down as much as 
10¢ bu. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 
11% Protein 
Protein 


KERKKKKE 


% 
15.5% Protein 
16% Protein 


Protein premium for over 
1/10% to 17%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
2¢ discount 
4¢ discount 
6¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
10¢ discount 
12¢ discount 
14¢ discount 
16¢ discount 


Premiums Steady 

Easier tendencies of feed grains 
had a slightly bearish effect on wheat 
early last week, but the political im- 
plications of stronger support prices 
tended to firm the market toward the 
end of the week. A lack of any ap- 
preciable assortment of offerings at 
the cash market was obvious during 
the week, yet buyers did not seem 
too concerned about the situation. 
They bought sparingly and were care- 
ful not to bull cash premiums. These 
remained steady, with No. 1 dark 
and hard winter holding at 2@6¢ 
over. For 12.5% protein the range 
was 8@28¢ over and on 14% it was 
14@34¢ over. The market was down 
1¢ on the low end of ranges for 
higher proteins. The basic December 
future was stronger Oct. 31 after a 
fairly weak period early last week. 
It opened Oct. 24 at $2.09%%, reached 
a low of $2.08 Oct. 25 and hit a peak 
of $2.11% at the close Oct. 31. Re- 
ceipts totaled 743 cars for the week, 
of which only about 85 were traded 
on the floor. The total receipts com- 
pare with 576 in the previous week 
and 663 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct 28 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Oct. 31 at $2.35% @2.37%, with 13% 
protein at a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand 
was fair and supplies sufficient. 
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St. Louis Group Hears 
Bread Flavor Talk 


ST. LOUIS—The Greater St. Louis 
Production Club had its October 
meeting at the Town Hall Restaurant 
in St. Louis. The guest speaker was 
Dr. C. W. Brabender, research ad- 
visor for Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He 
talked on “Flavor of Bread and Prop- 
er Handling of Flours.” 


Dark and 
Dark and 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


_ Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Oct. 24-28, 
1955 
Northwest 762,064 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and Southeast 


North Pacific Coast 302,125 


*Previous 


Oct. 27-31, 
1952 
846,781 
.255,503 
550,178 
571,449 
296,169 


Oct. 25-29, Oct. 26-30, 
week 1954 1953 
756,191 723,812 781,717 
, 380,610 ,277,429 , 299,263 
598,706 530,948 565,427 
588,255 628,505 639,088 
303,479 319,705 278,001 





Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised. 


3,505,957 
output 75 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Oct. 24-28, Previous Oct. 25-29, Oct. 26-30, Oct. 27-31, 
1955 


week 1954 
Northwest 98 
Southwest 98 
Buffalo 1 115 
Central and 8s. E. 94 
N. Pacific Coast . 3 3 92 


Totals : 101 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 
279,850 
. 279,850 


Flour 
output 
286,055 
309,383 
252,474 

280,090 


Oct. 24-28 
Previous week 
Year ago .. . 279,850 
Two years ago .. 274,850 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct, 24-28 ..... 1,021,350 1,014,889 100 

Previous week ..1,021,350 1,971,227 106 

Tene O00. <iwk< 1,021,350 1,024,955 100 

Two years ago. .1,021,500 99 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
570,250 597,449 104 
. 570,250 588,255 
671,400 592,498 
671,400 639,088 


Oct. 24-28 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
543,375 
598,706 
612,573 
565,427 


% ac- 
tivity 
Oct. 24-28 

Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


475,000 
459,500 
459,800 


3,627,241 3,480,399 3,563,496 3,520,080 
75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
-a—— July 1 to—— 


Oct. 28, 
1955 
102 1,707,000 
100 92 21,845,767 
123 119 6,418,598 
95 85 8,380,390 
80 81 5,676,271 


Oct. 29, 
1954 
11,891,602 
25,385,381 
9,263,924 
9,399,855 
5,126,350 


1953 1952 
106 


100 95 





53,858,026 57,081,859 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 

capacity 


Flour 
output 
245,601 

*240,250 


% ac- 
tivity 
Oct. 24-28 

Previous week .. 237,000 
Year ago ~+++ 232,600 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 

Ten-year average 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 

454,500 


Flour 
output 
516,463 

*515,941 
486,537 
507,689 


% ac- 
tivity 
Oct. 24-28 113 
Previous week 454,500 
Year ago . 487,250 
Two years ago .. 552,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 215,200 
. 215,200 
215,000 
230,000 


Flour 
output 
191,584 

*190,075 
195,894 
179,293 


% ac- 
tivity 
Oct. 24-28 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Oct. 24-28 138,750 110,541 
Previous week 138,750 113,404 
Year ago . -» 133,200 
Two years ago .. 122,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oct. 28, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—..  -——Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


production to date 


Oct. 441,338 
Prev. 
Two wks. ago .. 


15,381 
115,263 
16,101 
14,607 
16,351 


432,997 
423,378 
445,525 17,389 
451,008 15,965 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity 


--Combined **— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


234,823 10,967 130,205 52,672 
12,084 $55,304 
11,985 56,797 
10,323 180,494 50,797 
11,662 176,021 £4,323 
10,720 273,637 53,533 
9,190 177,688 50,388 


809,366 


232,494 
250,932 
268,439 
153,635 


845,985 
$50,331 
987,501 
782,331 


. tAll mills. tRevised. 





Ogilvie Net Profit 


Shows Improvement 


MONTREAL — Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. reports a profit for the 
year ended Aug. 1, 1955, of $1,757,861, 
an improvement over the previous 
year’s figure of $1,372,740. Profit of 
the Ogilvie affiliate, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., returned at 
$235,156 for the same period, showed 
a reduction from the previous year’s 
$298,562. 

H. Norman Davis, president of 
Ogilvie states that the improvement 
in his company’s earnings is due to 
aggressive sales policies, He points 


out, however, that while time has not 
yet permitted the full accomplish- 
ment of the benefits to be derived 
from the integration of the facilities 
of Lake of the Woods, substantial 
savings in operating and freight costs 
have already been made. 

Ogilvie obtained full ownership of 
the Lake of the Woods common stock 
during the year. 

Ross R. Hutchison, president of 
Lake of the Woods, explains in his 
report that despite the tying-in of 
its operations with Ogilvie, continu- 
ing severe competition offset the sub- 
stantial savings made. Sales of flour 
on the domestic market were well 
maintained, he stated, 











” 


COMMANDER-LARABEE PROMOTES BREAD—The largest painted 


wall 


sign in Kansas City is now busy selling bakers’ bread. Towering 10 stories into 
the North Kansas City skyline, the 90 ft. high, 60 ft. wide sign is colorfully 
painted on the west wall of Commander-Larabee’s new bulk flour storage plant, 
adjacent to its flour mill. It is estimated that over 300,000 bread prospects 
will see this huge bread sign each day. The sign faces the north side approach 
to the new Paseo toll bridge feeding many highways, also a new highway 
cloverleaf. The sign is visible for a great distance and is easily read from 
planes circling the Kansas City airport. Commander-Larabee is a division of 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 








Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
of Oct. 27 are as follows: 160,477 bu. 
wheat, 580,121 bu. corn, 74,073 bu. 
barley, 64,289 bu. oats, 61,200 bu. rye, 
1,724 bu. flax, 54,478 bu. soybeans 
and 5,000 cwt. grain sorghum. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND — Cumulative domes- 
tic sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 26 are as follows: 1,971 bu. 
wheat, 5,844 bu. barley and 10,228 
bu. rye. 

¥ ¥ 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Oct. 26 are as follows: 8,207 
bu. wheat, 50,522 bu. corn, 745 bu. 
barley, 9,068 bu. rye and 3,976 cwt. 
grain sorghum. 

¥v ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 26 are as follows: 1,137,540 bu. 
corn, 4,484 bu. wheat, 3,932 bu. oats 
and 983 bu. soybeans. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 27 are as follows: 7,546 bu. 
wheat, 29,973 bu. corn, 17,279 bu. 
grain sorghum, 3,000 bu. oats, 602 bu. 
barley and 132 tons broken rice. 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Oct. 27 included the following: 
11,341 bu. wheat. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 26 are as follows: 104,797 bu. 
wheat and 886,666 bu. barley. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Cumulative ex- 

port sales reported for the week end- 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





ed Oct. 26 included the following: 
303,706 bu. wheat. In addition, 55,906 
bu. wheat were sold for use in the 
non-IWA export program. 
¥ ¥ 
CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 26 are as follows: 530,000 bu. 
corn and 260,537 bu. wheat. 
¥ ¥ 
DALLAS — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Oct. 27 are as follows: 2,648,096 bu. 
wheat and 651 tons broken rice. 


Offerings 

MINNEAPOLIS—Bids were called 
for during the Oct. 20-27 period on 
the following grains for export: 300,- 
000 bu. barley stored at Minneapolis, 
bids closed Nov. 1; 1,600,000 bu. heavy 
white oats stored at Minneapolis, 
bids by Oct. 28; 600,000 bu. rye stored 
at Minneapolis, bids by Oct. 27, and 
300,000 bu. barley stored at Minne- 
apolis, bids by Oct. 27. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Don Elliott, Bakery 


Executive, Dies at 59 


CHICAGO—Don W. Elliott, execu- 
tive vice president of American Bak- 
eries Co., died in Wesley Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, Oct. 27, as a result 
of a heart attack. He was 59 years 
old. : 

Mr. Elliott had been with the 
bakery organization for 35 years, 
serving in various capacities. He was 
a member of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. and 
the program planning committee for 
the Bakers of America Program. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ann Elliott, a son, Ted W. Elliott, 
and one grandson. Ted Elliott is as- 
sistant advertising director of Ameri- 
can Bakeries. 
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CCC Suspends 
Sale of Corn 
For Export 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week unex- 
pectedly withdrew its stocks of corn 
for sale for export, except to fulfill 
previous barter contracts and for the 
government export commitment of 
10 million bushels of U.S. corn. 


This move was reported to have 
been sparked by Republican Senate 
pressure from the Corn Belt. 

It was learned from USDA sources 
that the drive to take Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks out of the export 
market was stimulated by a market 
operator who enlisted Republican 
Senate support. 

Prior to official announcement of 
the USDA decision on corn, it was 
learned that CCC this week declined 
to sell its corn stocks for export to 
private trade exporters to meet sales 
under provisions of Public Law 480. 
At the same time, it continued to 
make available corn for barter con- 
tracts but at prices above the levels 
at which exporters care to make 
commitments. 

It appears CCC is in a bind be- 
tween influential Republican Corn 
Belt politicians and the grain sur- 
pluses—along with the tangential fac- 
tor of congressional pressure to move 
surpluses into export channels. 

After several days of “humming 
and hawing” this week, CCC issued a 
formal statement concerning its sales 
policy for corn. It says that it has 
temporarily suspended sales of CCC 
corn for export except to meet out- 
standing commitments and to meet 
obligations under barter contracts. 

For its outstanding commitments, 
it is estimated that CCC will have to 
move through the Chicago terminal 
at least another 14 million bushels 
of corn. Its original export commit- 
ment involved 10 million bushels of 
the big feed grain. The best estimate 
now at CCC is that approximately 
3 million bushels have been cleared 
through the Chicago market to ex- 
port location. To fulfill its export 
grade obligatica, it is reported that 
CCC must get into Chicago two cars 
to meet an outbound export grade for 
one car. This means that to meet 
an additional export commitment of 
7 million bushels, CCC will have to 
move through Chicago another 14 
million bushels of corn. 

The short-lived stimulant of the 
withdrawal of CCC corn stocks from 
the export market may only serve to 
emphasize the surplus condition of 
this commodity, and after the thinly- 
margined shorts have been driven to 
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cover and after exporters short of 
immediate corn have covered their 
requirements, the corn market prob- 
ably will sink back into the slough 
which now seems to face all grain, 
politicians and speculaotrs to the con- 
trary. 

In its formal announcement of its 
corn sales policy, USDA says that 
this sales suspension is temporary 
during the harvest and peak market- 
ing season and that henceforth all 
export requirements will come large- 
ly from free market stocks. However, 
they will continue to offer for sale 
bin site corn which is out of condi- 
tion, but they say gratuitously that 
such supplies have largely been 
cleaned out. 


Domestic Market 

For the domestic market, CCC will 
continue to offer its stocks of corn 
at the statutory formula price of 
105% of the price support level plus 
reasonable carrying charges. At this 
time of the year, carrying charges 
are negligible since they date only 
from Oct. 1, 1955. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


General Mills Names 
Columbus Sales Head 


CHICAGO — Robert S. McMullen 
has been appointed Columbus district 
sales manager of the Flour Division, 
General Mills, Inc., G. R. Krueger, 
central general sales manager, has 
announced. The appointment was ef- 
fective Nov. 1. 

Mr. McMullen joined General Mills 
in 1930, working in the Chicago re- 
gional office. He has since served as 
office assistant in the Cincinnati, 
Toledo and Columbus offices. For the 
past few months Mr. McMullen has 
served as acting district sales man- 
ager of the Columbus office. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Chemists 
Will Meet Nov. 7 


NEW YORK—tThe New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will hold a dinner 
meeting Nov. 7 at the Hotel George 
Washington, Lexington Ave. at 23rd 
St. Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. 

The speaker for the evening will 
be Dr. Stephen Laufer, Schwarz Lab- 
oratories, Inc., whose subject will 
be “Cereals Used in Brewing.” Mem- 
bers of the local section of the So- 
ciety of Brewing Chemists also are 
being invited to this meeting. 


—-—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buhler Office Moved 


MINNEAPOLIS—The U.S. milling 
division of Buhler Bros., Inc., is mov- 
ing into larger quarters, according to 
Fritz Schiess. The offices will now be 
located in 434 Syndicate Bldg. in 
Minneapolis. This is a new office loca- 
tion: but the same building as before. 




















Storage Grain Barge Docks at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—The first winter-stor- 
age cargo of grain arrived here Oct. 
26 aboard the barge Marsala. Just 
now nobody knows how many more 
lake boats will put into port here 
with winter grain storage cargoes be- 
fore the navigation season ends. 

There’s a shortage of grain-storage 
space in Buffalo elevators because 
they are filled nearly to capacity. 
And the rate being quoted for stor- 
age space aboard ships has been in- 
creased this year. At the moment, 
lake vessel owners want 14¢ bu. to 


store winter-grain cargoes in Buf- 
falo. The rate last year was 10 or 
1l1¢. 

Whether the rate goes down later 
in the season hinges on demand for 
vessel storage space and the supply 
of storage ships available, grain men 
said. 

One thing seems certain. Whether 
the winter fleet here is big or small, 
it will be late in the season before 
the fleet begins to shape up. Lake 
freighters are too busy now to lay 
up with storage grain until the 
weather forces them to quit. 
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They're having a “Hoe-Down” on your flaxseed! 


hether these happy folk are doing an “‘elbow swing’’—or an “‘alle- 

mand right,”’ we can’t say for sure. But we’re 100% certain that 
flaxseed—one of your farm products—is playing a big part in the fun. 
That’s because flaxseed is processed into linseed oil—seen everywhere 
they’re dancing—in the form of that linoleum floor! 


This is just one example of what we at Cargill call Creative Processing 

. a constant effort to change things you raise into products millions 

of people want. Many basic grain crops like flaxseed, corn and soybeans 
have better markets today than ever before, because Creative Processing 
transforms them into plastics, printing ink, paint, cooking oil—hundreds 
of widely-used products, including the new improved feeds you use on 


your own farm. 


Well over 75% of all farm products are processed before being eaten 
or used. And, Cargill Creative Processing helps increase America’s appe- 
tite for these crops with 3 research laboratories, 18 control labs and a 
400-acre research farm—all staffed by scientists and technicians who are 
ever seeking new and better ways to “eat up” the things you grow. 
(Some results of their work can be seen in examples at right.) 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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Look closely—see how many of your farm products you can identify in the 
above photo. For example, that shiny (1) linoleum flooring was manufactured 
from linseed oil (creatively processed by Cargill’s Oil Division). The (2) paint 
on the walls is another product made from linseed oil and your flaxseed. 
Chances are, too, that laundry starch (processed from corn) had much to do 
with the clean, neat appearance of those (3) shirts and blouses. (4) Shoes made 
from cowhide or other farm-produced leather. Even a (5) plastic belt, processed 
from your soybeans by Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division. 
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This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces” Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 











BARTER DEALS— Since the end of 
World War II many countries have 
reverted to the age-old system of 
barter, particularly in connection 
with the procurement of bread grains, 
cash being short but wheat plentiful. 
Wheat has been exchanged for what 
it was worth in goods, the monetary 
unit being used merely as an ac- 
counting symbol. 

The North American continent 
supplies a current example of this 
reversion to an ancient trading 
model. Winnipeg Free Press reports 
that wheat growers in Saskatchewan 
are exchanging wheat for flour. Each 
day, the Free Press says, from 50 to 
100 farm trucks laden with wheat 
travel into Yorkton to make a deal 
with the local mill. Without any 
cash changing hands the farmer re- 
ceives a year’s supply of flour; the 
miller takes the bran and shorts, 
for which he finds a ready market 
in Eastern Canada. Every month 
between 20,000 and 30,000 bu. of 
wheat change hands in Yorkton. 


CAKE MIXES IN ENGLAND—When 
it comes to buying food, Britain's 
domestic purse-strings are being con- 
trolled almost entirely by three kinds 
of impulse. There is the impulse to 
casual spending—for example of $831 
million on candy and icecream in 
1954. There is the impulse which 
springs from the principle that only 
the best is good enough—with its 
preference for home-killed meat at 
any price. There is the impulse—and 
among some housewives it is the 
strongest of the three—to be guided 
by advertising. 

One in every three of Britain’s 
housewives had no experience of a 
free market until last summer. They 
are being taught how to spend their 
money. A glance at the popular 
papers and magazines shows that 
food selling has become a very com- 
petitive business. From half- and 
even whole-page advertisements 
everywhere, the saucer eyes and ooh- 
ing mouths of ecstatic consumers 
proclaim delight in the particular 
products of the advertiser. 

The food men offer more than food. 
They claim to sell freedom—freedom, 
that is, from ill health; freedom from 
overweight; freedom from starvation 
by night and, above all, freedom from 
drudgery by day. 

Foremost among the currently 
popular methods by which the British 
housewife buys carefree time, is that 
provided by the advent of the pre- 
mixed cake. 

If there is one man in England to- 
day who can finally convince the 
housewife that she is in no way 
being unfaithful to her husband if 
she forms the pre-mix habit, that 
man is Royden K. Kelley, chairman 
of the Shredded Wheat Co. at 
Welwyn Garden City. 

After some years assisting in the 
control of the International Opera- 
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tions of National Biscuit Co. of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Kelley crossed the Atlantic 
last year to promote and supervise 
the expansion of the English associ- 
ate. First fruits of his sojourn over- 
sea ripened in May of this year when 
the Mary Baker range of three cake- 
mixes appeared on the British mar- 
ket—From American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, Inc. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION — 
Originally conceived by Montgomery 
Blair, Postmaster General under 
President Lincoln, the Universal Post- 
al Union today includes representa- 
tives of postal establishments of 
ninety-three nations. Now eighty-one 
years old, the Union is a shining ex- 
ample of what men of many nations 
may achieve when working together 
in mutual trust and understanding 
toward a common goal—the inter- 
national exchange of mail which has 
contributed so greatly to the free 
communication of ideas——Postal! 
Service News. 


WATER AND WHEAT—The amount 
of water used by a crop of spring 
wheat while developing from seed to 
to. maturity was determined at 
the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture’s Beaverlodge Experimental 
Farm, Alta., during 1953 and 1954 
Soil moisture measurements in the 
rooting zone of the wheat were made 
daily, while rainfall was measured 
by standard gauge. In both years 
Thatcher wheat was sown May 20 
and emerged May 28. On June 20 it 
reached the four-leaf stage and 
entered the “grand phase” of growth, 
ie., the period of rapid expansion. 
This phase was completed about July 
20 or shortly before the wheat 
flowered. The crop ripened about 
Sept. 5 in both years. 

It was found that in both seasons 
the crop consumed enormous quan- 
tities of water during its grand phase 
of growth, while before and after this 
period water was used at a much re- 
duced rate. Obviously, therefore, rain 
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from about mid-June to mid-July is 
vital unless very ample soil moisture 
reserves exist. The measurements 
showed, in effect, that almost two- 
thirds of the water consumed by the 
plants was taken up during the grand 
phase period, which represented little 
more than a third of the total growth 
period. 

In 1953, according to the method of 
measurement employed, 13.3 in. of 
water were used by the crop from 
seeding to maturity, while in 1954 the 
amount was 15.0 in. In the former 
year the crop was on fallow and yield- 
ed 31.3 bu. of grain, while in the 
latter when the crop was grown on 
the previous year’s stubble only 24.2 
bu. were produced. Thus, the crop on 
stubble yielded less grain but used 
more water. This suggests that water 
is used most efficiently when other 
factors such as nutrients are not 
limiting. 

Since the average annual precipita- 
tion at Beaverlodge over the last 40 
years is 17.5 in. and at least an inch 
or two of this is lost by spring run- 
off, the experiment would indicate 
that soil moisture supplies even under 
good conditions of fertility are nor- 
mally no more than adequate to pro- 
duce a 30-bu. crop of spring wheat. 
Under lower fertility levels the effect 
of the lack of moisture must be more 
severe. Canadian Department of 
Agriculture. 

ee °8@ 
ANCIENT YEAST CUSTOMS — 


Until recent times there were many 
old people in the rural districts of 
Sweden who believed that yeast, like 
many other substances, could be pol- 
luted and rendered unfit for use 
through the influence of evil forces, 
so that the bread baked with it be- 
came heavy and doughy. The usual 
method of combating such evil in- 
fluences was to press a cross into 
the dough with the edge of the hand, 
at the same time saying, “God’s 
blessings,” or “Rise well,” or some- 
thing of the sort. In spite of all 
precautions, however, it might hap- 
pen that the dough would not rise, 





“Peg Leg Green,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, 
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= “was carryin’ on the other day about 
@) how it seemed like a considerable sight of millers 
sells flour right along an’ kind of get ahead an’ 
“y then there’s a passel of others that is 
clean out of luck an’ slippin’ 
an’ slidin’ an’ plumb low in 
their minds; and Peg Leg allowed 
it seemed dang unjust the way he 
looked at it. 

‘reckon it’s a good deal like in 
~ the case of growing yams 
= where the Lord seems to smile 
on the crop of the nigger that 


“Well, Peg,’ says I, 


puts the most wear an’ tear on a short handled cultivator’.’ 
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and then there was no other expedi- 
ent than to go to the neighbor's and 
borrow fresh yeast or sour-dough. 
This was a very common occurrence, 
almost as common as the borrowing 
of fire from one’s neighbor, and in 
some tracts it was regarded as pro- 
ductive of good luck. 

“One should borrow sour-dough 
from a neighbor woman,” says an 
old record from Sdédermanland. 
“This makes the bread rise better, 
and it is believed that the person 
who lends the dough is deprived of 
the ability to make the bread rise.” 

Thus, caution was necessary in 
lending dough to neighbors. Only at 
certain times and under certain con- 
ditions was it considered advisable 
to lend to another person the means 
for fermenting dough. One old say- 
ing ran: “One should never lend 
yeast to another after the sun has 
gone down in the forest, and never 
lend yeast without first laying coals 
in it, for otherwise one may lose 
one’s ability to bake successfully.” 

The ancient custom of throwing 
salt into the oven before baking, in 
order to reduce the temperature of 
the oven, may also be connected 
with superstitious belief. According 
to an old record from Smaland it 
was possible to restore one’s good 
luck in baking by means of stealing 
wood from nine different wood piles 
and burning it in the oven. 


e@e @ 

The younger generation in Japan 
has acquired a taste for bread made 
from wheat flour, largely through the 
institution of school lunch programs 
which provide two slices of such 
bread daily for each child. 

e®e@8e 
WHEAT FARMER 
“It’s all I know how to do,” he said, 

With an apologetic smile. 
“Have to keep on at it, 

through. 

Can’t even stop for a while.” 


my life 


“If all the wheat you have grown,” 


I said, 
And will grow, could be ranged in 
piles, 
It’s enough for lifetime bread for 
the town, 


On down the highway, ten miles. 


“Enough to feed tens of thousands,” 
I said, 
“To power ten thousand hands, 
To make tens of thousands glad that 
you know 
How to farm: reap bread from the 
land.” 


“I reckon you're right, 
said, 
With a proud, an elated smile, 
“And I'll keep right on at it, my 
life through, 
Not even stop for a while.” 


at that,” he 


—Kunigunde Duncan. 
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WHEAT DISPOSAL, OLD STYLE 


HOSE whose bitter or at best bittersweet 
ye omeseclen go back to the agricultural crises 
of the late twenties and early thirties had good 
reason to look askance at the word “Brazil” in 
The Northwestern Miller’s headlines last week. 
They would be remembering that once before the 
U.S. government, through an agency set up “to 
put agriculture on an economic equality with 
industry,” had invented what speedily became in- 
famous as the wheat-coffee swap, which did very 
little toward curing either the wheat surplus of 
the U.S. or the coffee surplus of Brazil, but which 
most ruthlessly and effectively diminished this 
country’s great and toilsomely built flour market 
in Brazil and curiously riled the contents of the 
U.S. coffee cup. An end result of substituting 
surplus wheat with surplus coffee may have been 
today’s curse of coffee breaks. Cheap and plenti- 
ful beans, beveraged in the bureacratic pots of 
welfare-state Washington, were just the thing to 
spur the enervated army of New Dealers onward 
into another effort to find something to do be- 
fore a short day’s quitting time. 

The wheat-coffee swap, of course, was mere 
barter, whereas current undertakings with Brazil 
are on the high and complicated finagling level 
of international finance. Payment for the surplus 
U.S. wheat 
to be made in nothing so substantial and palpable 
as coffee beans, but in what is politely described 
as a “soft currency” which may be a lot softer 
when payment, under the pending philanthropical 
contract, becomes due some 40 years hence, at 
which time, indeed, soft coffee beans may be con- 
sidered preferable, if available. 

For those who do not remember, or who have 
been spared full knowledge of the great wheat- 
coffee swap, these facts should be recited as the 
major accomplishments of that epochal transac- 
tion: 

(1) The Federal Farm Board got rid of 25,- 
000,000 bu. of wheat at approximately 30¢ on the 
dollar of cost. 

(2) The Board received in exchange approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 bags of coffee, which Brazil had 
earmarked for burning, dumping in the ocean or 
manufacturing into plastics. 

(3) Brazil was enabled to declare an embargo 
against flour imports for a period of 18 months, 
thus instantly upsetting a market for more than 
a million barrels of American flour. 

(4) As a result of the U.S. negotiators’ com- 
plete forgetfulness of the U.S. merchant marine, 
which had been built up at great cost to the 
American taxpayer and was critically in need of 
business, millions of dollars worth of ocean freight 
revenue went to Brazilian shipowners. 

(5) Argentina found itself deprived of its best 
export market for wheat, and complained that 
it had been ruthlessly taken over by the US. 
through a dumping device. 

(6) Grievous losses were occasioned to U.S. 
suppliers of bags and mill incidentals, power, 
transportation and the scores of services con- 
nected with a great volume of export flour busi- 
ness built up over a long period of years at heavy 
cost in time, effort and capital. 

U.S. flour millers were told by their benev- 
olent government that the transaction meant a 
new market for wheat and that our flour trade 
with Brazil was of little moment. They were 
solemnly assured that the Federal Farm Board 
had scored a great victory as savior of agricul- 
ture, and that a complaining miller was a man 
of sordid interests and little faith. To the miller, 
however, the situation still looked like this: 

In 1927, Brazil had imported 853,000 bbl. of 
U.S. wheat flour, in 1928 819,000 bbl., in 1929 
781,000 bbl., and in 1930 849,000 bbl., thus es- 
tablishing itself as our fifth largest foreign cus- 


that now goes to Brazilian mills is- 
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tomer for this commodity. Then came the swap, 
and Brazilian mills began running night and day. 
New mills began going up, and to help them 
Brazil embargoed imports of flour. Result to the 
export flour trade of the U.S.: 1931 exports, 
340,000 bbl.; 1932, 33,000 bbl.; 1933, 167,000 bbl., 
and 1934, 160,000 bbl. Not until the wheat-hungry 
years following World War II did this business 
approach its former status. 

Boasting of his country’s smart trading in 
the wheat-coffee deal, Brazil’s finance minister 
disclosed that the U.S. got the unwanted coffee 
at about 7¢ a pound, while Brazil got the wheat 
at 49¢ a bushel, and sold it to Brazilian millers 
at 42¢, which was considerably lower than the 
price of Argentine wheat. 

As for the Federal Farm Board, it could 
boast that it had disposed of a small portion of 
its mountainous wheat surplus, acquired at a cost 
to the American taxpayer never frankly disclosed, 
but had fallen heir to a new surplus, which was 
incapable of further swapping. There was no way 
out but to drink it down. 

It was still apparent, after the swap, that 
there were still too many beans in Brazil, and 
the problem climbed into loftier brackets of in- 
ternational finance. Newspapers in the U.S. blos- 
somed with advertisements offering an issue of 
sinking fund gold bonds in the total amount of 
$35 million for the account of the state of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, this sum being the U.S. quota of 
a $100-million international loan granted to the 
Sao Paulo government for the purpose of dis- 
posing of approximately 16,500,000 bags of coffee 
accumulated “in its effort to stabilize the world’s 
coffee market.” Under the terms of the loan Sao 
Paulo pledged itself to get rid of its coffee sur- 
plus and “to prevent such accumulations in the 
future.” The loan was offered at a substantial 
discount. It was secured by a pledge of the entire 
stock of unsold coffee, and was further recog- 
nized as a direct obligation of the state. It was 
to be serviced by a direct tax on coffee of 73¢ a 
bag. Presumably the money was needed to pay 
the freight either on dumping the surplus coffee 
in the sea or of dumping it in some market where 
it would make a different but no less disturbing 
splash. 

These ancient precedents in the surplus-dis- 
posal business do not seem inspiring enough to 
warrant offering them to present-day disposers 
as patterns worth considering, the more so as 
artifices of the Federal Farm Board have found 
few imitators among those present agricultural 
statesmen who think up ways of tucking the 
farmer’s feet securely under the economic table. 
They suggest, however, that by no means all of 
the fancy farm relief devices are current, and 
that by this time there can scarcely be any- 
thing, either romantic or realistic, that hasn't 
already been conceived and given a try. 
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TO EACH ALL THAT HE NEEDS 


OOD is more plentiful in the world than at 

any previous time since the end of World 
War II. But not everyone can buy it, and this is 
repugnant to the Socialist’s basic philosophy, 
which rests upon the formula, “from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his need.” 
It is unfair, doubtless, to suppose that the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 


tions espouses or seeks to activate this philosophy, 
yet there is to be found an uncomfortable hint of 
acquiescence in some of the words that come 
from its spokesmen—and this is true as well of 
the utterances of many other governmental and 
super-governmental agencies in parts of the world 
far removed from operative Communism. FAO, 
as a current manifestation, mourns that “gener- 
ally, over large parts of the world, the problem is 
not yet solved of providing people with the means 
to buy as much food as they need.” 

There is room to doubt that even the re- 
nowned inventor of the “four freedoms” heralded 
a time when every belly would be filled. Yet his 
freedoms gospel at least implied a responsibility 
for underwriting it, and certain of his apostles, 
interpreting the doctrine in this way, have gone 
so far as to propose that some one—presumably 
the great American taxpayer—should be respon- 
sible for putting two pints of milk a day in front 
of every Hottentot. 

“Freedom from want” is all-embracing, and 
must surely contemplate what earlier political 
philosophers called, without Socialistic implica- 
tions, “the full dinner pail.” Under the advanced 
“socialization” of today, at any rate, it would 
be entirely natural for those who wage war upon 
hunger under social welfare banners to proceed 
upon the assumption that the hunger problem 
involves not merely producing more food but 
also, if necessary, raising it to the lips of those 
who cannot fill their own mouths. So we have 
FAO complaining that “the problem is not yet 
solved of providing people with the means to buy 
as much food as they need.” Solution of this 
part of the world food problem, if it is really a 
part of it, obviously is outside the responsibility 
of FAO, but this does not prohibit the pointing 
of a finger in some other direction. Here the 
other half of the Marxian formula comes into 
play: “From each according to his ability.’ Upon 
this Socialistic rock rests the income tax, and 
upon it are clustered the wants of the world, with 
all the tin cups confidently inclined in the direc- 
tion of the greatest abundance and the loftiest 
generosity. 
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HIGHLY RESPECTABLE WORDS 


MERICA’S business system is founded so 

firmly on the bedrock of individual invest- 
ment that today almost all of our adults are 
capitalists in the truest sense of the word. The 
extent of the American investors’ activity is graph- 
ically shown in a recent publication of the duPont 
Co. called “The Story of Creative Capital,” which 
points out the fact that “almost eight million 
people share the risks and rewards of ownership 
in American business through their holdings of 
corporate stock.” 

But that isn’t the whole of it. The duPont story 
discloses that on an average business day nearly 
one million persons in this country invest over a 
quarter billion dollars of their savings—pumping 
new fiscal blood into our economy. These “capital- 
ists,” incidentally, are largely people of moderate 
means—housewives and salesmen, farmers and 
factory employees, truck drivers and beauticians. 
They’re the folks who—to a large degree—are 
the “owners” of American business. Housewives 
are listed first in this grouping for a pertinent 
reason: almost 50% of America’s stockholders are 
women. 

The duPont publication goes far beyond a 
simple explanation of capital. It does a lot toward 
taking two highly respectable and useful words— 
“capital” and “profit’’—out of the socialistic dog- 
house to which they have been consigned by so 
many unthinking citizens in these welfare-state 
times—-words that are literal cornerstones in the 
structure of our business system and in the build- 
ing of our national solvency. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Acreage Cuts 


There are many people in the world 
who believe that the solution to the 
present problem of over-abundancy 
in wheat stocks is to cutback acre- 
ages. Grow less wheat, they say, so 
that supply will match demand. But, 
say others, the present availability 
is still not enough to meet the needs 
of the undernourished people of the 
world. 

The answer lies with the financiers, 
the economists and the politicians, 
the farmers declare. It is up to them 
to find ways and means of moving 
wheat into the right place at the 
right time at the right price. So far, 
this problem appears far from solu- 
tion and farmers in North America, 
in Australia and even in countries 
where the growing of wheat is of 
doubtful economic value, continue to 
produce bumper harvests, much of 
which lies useless in the granaries. 

The U.S. has made some effort to 
reduce acreage; Canada has done 
nothing other than the natural reduc- 
tion that is part of the over-all plan- 
ning activity of every individual farm- 
er. The Australian farmers are stand- 
ing pat on their right to please them- 
selves despite the pleas of experts 
who are constantly. advising reduc- 
tion. 

In the past two years Sir John 
Teasdale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board, has repeatedly called 
upon growers to restrict their acre- 
ages on a voluntary basis. His warn- 
ings of impending economic disaster 
if they refuse have not been heeded. 

Another warning has been voiced 
by J. R. MecKindlay in his address 
to the annual conference of the Aus- 
tralian Primary Producers’ Union in 
Launceston, Tasmania. Australia, he 
says, should produce less wheat and 
turn a portion of its land to other 
uses. The country, he pointed out, is 
growing more than it can sell and the 
surplus is increasing every year. It 
would be better, Mr. McKindlay said, 
if all wheat production was reduced 
by a quarter. 

Officials of the various wheat grow- 
ers’ associations in Australia have 
expressed opposition to the proposal. 
What would happen, they say, if the 
country had a series of disastrous 
harvests? On this point their case 
hangs and no one is prepared to force 
the adoption of legislation that would 
compel the farmers to reduce produc- 
tion. 


Aussie Sales 


Australia is having a better wheat 
sales year but flour sales are below 
those of last year, itself one of the 
disappointing seasons. 

In the period Aug. 1, 1955, to Oct. 
15, wheat sales to overseas markets 
totaled 476,500 long tons, compared 
with 416,905 tons in the same period 
a year ago. Flour sales at 85,800 for 
the same period showed a reduction 
from the previous year’s 3% month 
period of 99,300 tons. U.K. shipments 
this year stand at 10,500 tons. 


Flour for Brazil 


The news that flour may form part 
of the 800,000 tons wheat deal with 
Brazil could add up to a nice slice 
of business for the U.S. milling in- 
dustry. 

The Brazilian government takes a 
portion of its wheat imports in milled 


form and the trade agreement with 
Uruguay, an important supplier, pro- 
vides for this. Brazil is to take 260.- 
000 tons of wheat and 40,000 tons of 
flour in wheat equivalent from Uru- 
guay this season. This represents 
13% of the whole import commit- 
ment. Right now, too, the Federal 
Supply and Price Commission is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of 33,600 
tons of flour from the Argentine. 
Brazil’s present flour milling ca- 
pacity is insufficient to fill the needs 
of the country for at the present time 
the government is considering appli- 
cations for the installation of 221 
new mills. In 1954-55 123 mills with a 
total capacity of 1,833 metric tons a 
year were added to give the country 
a total number of 421 mills with an 
annual capacity of 14,545 tons. 


Japan and IWA 


The Japanese government is main- 
taining a non-committal attitude to 
participation in a renewed Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. It is agreed 
that a political advantage lies in re- 
maining a member but at the same 
time Japanese traders and millers 
believe that the maximum and mini- 
mum levels will have to be reduced 
if Japan is to retain an economic 
advantage. If there is no such ad- 
justment, then Japan might be will- 
ing to remain a member provided the 
quota, currently standing at a million 
metric tons a year, is sharply re- 
duced. 

In the period Oct. 1, 1955, to March 
31, 1956, Japan expects to import 
1,080,000 tons of wheat. In the fiscal 
year 1954-55 the country imported 
2,136,000 metric tons, the U.S. provid- 
ing 1,147,700 tons, Canada 738,300 
tons and the Argentine 231,500 tons. 
Australia is also a supplier and the 


latest deal with that country involves 
30,000 tons. Japan also purchased 11 
cargoes of Canadian wheat Oct. 25. 


Chinese Collectives 


Information released by the Red 
Chinese government in Peking indi- 
cate that pressure is being applied 
to the peasant population to push 
the plans for collectivization. 

This acceleration, it is reported, 
was ordered personally by the Com- 
munist leader Mao Tse-tung after 
considerable argument in party cir- 
cles. Rules have now been laid down 
for the formation of producer co- 
operatives, the first step towards 
collectives. 

By June of this year 650,000 co- 
operatives had been formed and it 
was planned to bring this total to 1 
million by October, 1956. Orders have 
gone out now fixing a target of 13 
million cooperatives by that date. 
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Millers and Chemists 
Plan Joint Meeting 


For Niagara Groups 


TORONTO—Program plans are set 
for the fifth annual Trans-Border 
meeting of operative millers and 
cereal chemists. The meeting will be 
held Saturday, Nov. 5 at the Guild 
Inn, Searborough, Ont. 

Meeting jointly will be Niagara 
District No. 8 of the Association of 
Operative Millers and the Toronto 
and Niagara Frontier Sections of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 4, preced- 
ing the Saturday meeting, there will 
be a tour through the Maple Leaf 
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Milling Co.’s pneumatic mill in West 
Toronto. 

A combined session on Saturday 
morning will find the welcome from 
management being given by John 
Elder, Maple Leaf Milling Co., To- 
ronto. Dr. D. Huntley, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, will speak on “‘Ce- 
reals from a Production Standpoint,” 
and John S. Sprague, Buffalo and 
Erie County Planning Assn., will dis- 
cuss “The Seaway and the Niagara 
Frontier.” 

In the afternoon, the millers and 
chemists will hold separate sessions. 
Speakers at the AOM session will in- 
clude Donald S. Eber, AOM secre- 
tary; A. J. C. Willis, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Montreal, whose topic will 
be “Things That Don’t Matter,” and 
E. J. Kristoffy, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Port Colborne, Ont., who will 
discuss the application of air in mills. 
Howard W. Rogers, Federal Mills, 
Lockport, N.Y., will read the winning 
essay in the district contest. There 
also will be an open forum on pneu- 
matic milling, moderated by Lyle C. 
Mertz, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo. 

Speakers at the AACC session will 
include Dr. J. N. Evans, American 
Maize Products, Roby, Ind., who will 
discuss waxy maize and rice starches, 
and Dr. L. Zeleny, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, who will speak on the 
U.S. wheat standards. R. T. Bohn, 
Bohn Food Research, Scarsdale, N.Y., 
will describe the role of sugars in 
production of bread and sweet goods. 
“The Canadian Wheat Breeder and 
the Miller” will be the subject of a 
talk by A. O. C. Whiteside, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

The evening will be taken up by a 
banquet and entertainment, and later 
those present will be the guests of 
the allied trades at dancing and re- 
freshments. 

The committees responsible for the 
arrangements are working under the 
chairmanship of Stuart Butler, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. Sec- 
retary of the joint conference is Roy 
F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., 
Buffalo. 








Canadian Review... 





Wheat Price Dips 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
made further reductions in the asking 
price for the lower grades of wheat. 
Reductions of 5¢ bu. were made for 
Nos. 5 and 6 grades making the prices 
$1.30% and $1.24% respectively. 
These figures represent a drop of 
about 12¢ since Sept. 29 when No. 
5 was $1.42 and No. 6 $1.37. The 
price for feed wheat was reduced 
also to give a current level of $1.19%. 

The wheat board is attempting to 
unload some of the heavy stocks of 
low grade wheats now bogged down 
in the elevators in order to make 
room for the better grades from the 
current harvest. 

These reductions are in line with 
the trend evident in the past few 
weeks and milling grades are now 
much cheaper than they were. Since 
Sept. 29 No. 1 Northern has dropped 
nearly 3¢ to give a current asking 
price of $1.72%. No. 2 is now quoted 
at $1.68% against $1.72 and No. 3 
is $1.63%, a reduction from the Sept. 
29 figure of $1.69. No. 4 is quoted 
at $1.57% against $1.65. 

As a result of the price reduction 
the available feed wheat, about 2 
million bushels, was cleared from the 


Lakehead. Some of it went into the 
domestic trade but the bulk of it was 
sold by export houses into the U.K. 
and Irish markets. 


No Policy Change 

The Canadian authorities affirm 
that these price reductions do not 
indicate any change in its current 
sales policy, despite the criticisms 
voiced in Canadian trade and political 
circles. They do not consider that 
price slashing is the way to en- 
courage greater demand by import- 
ing nations. 

The cuts recently made are aimed 
at keeping Canadian wheat competi- 
tive in the world market, they say. 
Any major price cuts would be fol- 
lowed by similar action on the part 
of other exporters and would lead to 
even greater demoralization of the 
international wheat market, a de- 
moralization which, the Canadians 
say, has already been started by the 
U.S. disposal system. 


Harvest Success 


The 1955 Canadian wheat harvest 
has been marked by success in every 
prairie observers report. The 
is good and the crop was 


way, 
quality 


brought in under ideal circumstances. 

What is more, prospects for 1956 
are hopeful. Commenting on the fu- 
ture, H. E. .Wood of the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture says that 
given anything like a normal winter 
and spring breakup the farmers will 
be away to an early and good start 
on next year’s grain crops. Fall work 
has already been completed, he 
states. 

Worrying to the growers is the big 
pile-up of grain for which no mar- 
kets can be found. However, Mr. 
Wood reports that the farmers have 
done an amazing piece of improviza- 
tion in providing sound storage space 
for their crops. 


Poor Publie 
Relations 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has 
been described as “a classic illustra- 
tion of neglect of public relations.” 

Leonard L. Knott, president of 
Editorial Associates, Ltd., Montreal, 
told a meeting in Winnipeg that the 
grain exchange should have sought 
to inform the public and gain its 
goodwill 50 years ago. It has failed, 
he said, to prove its value to the 
public. 








BAKERY FLOURS 
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3. When macaroons become hard, 
a day or two after baking, it will be 
? found that increasing the sugar con- 
tent about 20% will help to keep 
them soft. 
4. There is very little difference 
Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects between the digestibility of animal 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 2" vegetable fats. 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 5. During normal fermentation a 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 25 for a check against the bread sponge will heat up about 1 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is F. per hour. 
passing, 89 gas, Ree 6. A pound loaf of bread contains 


|. When part of the flour used, in should be added in the dough stage. less calories than a pound of pound 


making bread by the sponge dough 2. A round top loaf of bread should cake. 
process, is made from soft wheat, it. be baked longer than a twisted loaf. 7 
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in of the tops on streusel coffee 
after they are baked, it is a good 
idea to turn them over on cloth 
covered screens as soon as they are 
removed from the oven. 


cakes 


8. In certain types of cookies, part 
of the sugar is added last with the 
flour in order to reduce the spread. 

9. If the eggs are beaten when 
making custard pies the filling will 
break down and become watery when 
the pies are baked. 

10. “Breakfast” 


less than 22% fat. 


cocoa contains not 


11. Apple turnovers are sometimes 
filled after baking by using a cream 
puff filler and apple sauce. 

12. Powdered whole eggs 
little or no moisture. 


contain 


13. Sponge doughs should be given 
30 minutes floor time before sending 
them to the divider. 

14. Sugar is used in sweetened con- 
densed milk in order to lower the 
cost. 

15. Powdered buttermilk is usually 
recommended for making cake dough- 
nuts instead of liquid buttermilk. 

16. When making pie dough using 
hard wheat flour it is necessary to 
use more shortening than when using 
soft wheat flour. 

17. Flash heat in the oven is a 
possible cause for white pan bread 
bursting on the side. 

18. Best results are 
when cooking lemon pie 
adding the lemon juice 
filling has been cooked. 


obtained, 
fillings, by 
after the 


19. The use of low pressure steam 
in the oven has no effect on the 
volume of the baked bread. 

20. Most. bakers when making rye 
bread use patent flour in the formula 

——— -RR EAD 
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Swift & Co. Presents 
Bronze Plaque to AIB 


CHICAGO — One of its centennial 
year founder awards was presented 
by Swift & Co. to the American In- 
stitute of Baking at a board meeting 
recently. The award is in the form 
of a bronze plaque with a portrait 
of Gustavus Swift in bas relief, and 
the legend “To the American Insti- 
tute of Baking for Outstanding 
Achievement in the Food Industry.” 





(CE There’s a world 
et of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


WJ.Jennison Co. 


576 Groin Exchange ; 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 














COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Odds... 


It’s always a thrill to draw to—a big kick if 
you fill, a sharp jolt if you fail. What do you 
think are your chances to get the card you 
need—1 chance in 4?...1 in 5?...1 in 12? 
(For correct answers see below.) 














Sure thing... 


No gamble at all with flour when rT’s 
BIN CHECKED*. All Atkinson flour goes 
to a loading bin at least 12 hours be- 
fore delivery. While there, it gets 
final comprehensive check for quality. 
Whether you buy in bulk or in sacks, 
we’re sure and you’re sure that the 
flour you get exactly matches your 
specifications. 

Put your flour money on a sure thing 
... switch to Atkinson. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*TRADEMARK 
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AMERICA 
RODNEY flours set a high 
standard in baking perfor- 





mance ... in bread quality 

in dollar value. And 

these preferred character- 

/ ) istics are measured by the 
extra care and extra effort 
that go into producing these 


famous brands. 
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SAS CITY, U.S.A. 


DAILY CAPACITY - 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Qestions on Page 22 











1. True. If the 
ed and 


flours were blend- 
used in the sponge stage 
there is a possibility that the soft 
flour becomes over-developed and the 
flour under-developed. This 
harmful to the quality of 
the finished bread. 


stronger 
would be 

2. False. The twisted loaf should 
be baked for a longer period of time. 
It has found that a_ twisted 
loaf that is baked too fast is inclined 
to have a tough crust. 

3. False. 
tent 
this 


been 


Increasing the 
would be very apt 
trouble. Replacing 
sugar content 
vert syrup would decrease 
lem to extent. 


sugar con- 
to increase 
about 20 to 
with in- 
this prob- 


25% of the 


a large 


4. True. Studies made by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture found that 
thirty-three vegetable fats gave an 
digestibility of 97.1% and 
i study of eighteen animal fats gave 
a digestibility of 96.1% 

5. False. The sponge will heat up 
about 20° F. per hour. 

6. True. According to figures given 
by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, a pound of 
bread will contain about 1,185 cal- 
ories, while a pound of pound cake 
will contain about 1,985. 


7. True. It will be found that by 
using this procedure that the tops 
of the coffee cakes will be quite level 
when they are cooled. 


8. False. When part of the sugar 
is added last with the flour it re- 
mains undissolved in the dough. Then, 
when the cookies are placed in the 
oven, this sugar melts, producing a 
greater spread in the cookies. 

9. False. The breaking down of the 
filling is usually caused by the pies 
being over-baked. The baking time 
and temperature should be closely 
watched in order to eliminate this 
trouble. 


10. True. In 
“breakfast” 
not less than 
ing to U.S. 


11. True. This procedure is used 
to eliminate doughy and soggy turn- 
overs. When this method is used, no 
filling is placed in the turnovers be- 
fore baking them. 

12. False. Depending upon the dry- 
ing process used, powdered whole 
eggs will contain from 3 to 8% mois- 
ture. 

13. False. There are a number of 
factors that may influence the length 
of floor time to give a sponge dough, 
such as: (1) The amount of mixing 
the dough is given; (2) the strength 
of the flour; (3) the temperature of 
the dough; (4) the type of loaf de- 
sired. The proper floor time can only 
be determined by running actual 
tests varying the floor time until the 
desired type of finished bread is ob- 
tained. 


14. False. 


average 


order to be called 
cocoa it must contain 
22% cocoa fat accord- 
Government standards. 


It is used in condensed 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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milk as a preservative. Sweetened 
condensed milk contains about 40% 
sugar. 

15. True. It is possible to produce 
a more uniform doughnut using 
powdered buttermilk. Liquid butter- 
milk varies in acid content while 
powdered buttermilk is uniform in 
acid content. 

16. True. Hard wheat flour con- 
tains a greater percentage of protein 
than a soft wheat flour. It is neces- 
sary to use more shortening in order 
to mellow the greater quantity of 
gluten developed during the mixing 


of the dough. If the shortening con- 
tent is not increased, a tougher crust 
will result. 

17. True. Other possible causes: (1) 
loaves are underproofed, (2) dough 
is over mixed, (3) oven is too hot, 
(4) loaves are improperly molded, 
(5) dough is too stiff. 

18. True. Lemon juice has a lique- 
fying effect upon the starch in the 
filling when it is hot. After the fill- 
ing has been cooked, the addition of 
the lemon juice helps to cool it fast- 
er, thereby decreasing the tendency 
for the starch to liquefy. 
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19. False. By using steam in the 
oven, the volume of the bread - is 
slightly increased. This is due to 
the surface of the dough remaining 
softer for a longer period of time, 
thereby allowing the dough to ex- 
pand to a greater extent producing 
a larger volume. 

20. False. Most bakers use clear 
flour, having a good quality protein, 
so that it will carry the rye flour. 
A small amount of patent flour is 
sometimes used with the clear in 
order to stabilize the blend. 








E COMPANY, Its 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOTS 
~ Dalles - New York - Sen Froncincs * 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 


soft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 


ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 


shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 

easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 


621 Minna St., 


.- Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
Dallas 10, Texas 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 
North Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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the priceless quality in flour 

















yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
G—cookie and dough-up flour 





foto). 4) ay 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 





-* <= GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 

CAN TASTE! 

calieinene gas oe. ig Progressive Milling Since 1821 

selling cakes and pastries with 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








e Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 

e MACAROON PASTE 

e KERNEL PASTE 

e MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
e FONDANT ICING 








Relied on throughout 85 years For the future, too, GOLDEN 
-+.throughout the baking trade . 
WRITE FOR FREE COPY LOAF will always be the big 
of our sales-slanted booklet m ‘ 
“Fancy Cake Boking” value in uniform, strong, fine 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


: spring wheat flours. 
HENRY HEIDE. Incorporated ies 


é 313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. Z 











"Golden loaf 


TPTENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
CAKSB CITY , MINNBSBSOTA 
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John M. Mitchell 


Ekco Products Co., 
Alcoa Form New 
Foil Company 


CHICAGO The formation of a 
new company which will manufacture 
and sell aluminum foil containers has 
announced by the Aluminum 
Company of America and Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co 

The new company, which will be 
owned jointly by Ekco and Alcoa, will 
be known as Ekco-Alcoa Containers, 
Inc., and will have its headquarters 
in Cook County near Wheeling, Ill. 
It will make aluminum foil containers 
for a wide variety of products es- 
pecially in the baking, frozen food, 
and dairy industries. 


been 


A new $5,000,000 plant enclosing an 
area fo 165,000 sq. ft. is now under 
construction near Wheeling. The plant 
will employ approximately 100 work- 
ers when it begins operation early 
next year 

John M. Mitchell, recently 
Alcoa’s export 
commercial research division, has 
elected president and general 
manager of the new company 


man- 
division and 


ager ol 


been 


BREA S THE STAFF OF FE 


COCHRAN APPOINTMENT 


LOUISVILLE—Cochran Foil Co. 
has appointed Frederick L. Stout, Jr., 
as manager of industrial relations. 
Before joining Cochran, Mr. Stout 
was in personnel and industrial re- 
lations positions with Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. and Dravo Corp. in 
Pittsburgh 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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New Crop Flour 
Results Called Good 


MINNEAPOLIS—A turnout of 109 
persons was recorded for the season’s 
first meeting of the Northwestern 
Production Men’s Club held at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 

New crop flour is presenting no 
unusual or difficult problems for bak- 
ers, it was revealed by representa- 
tives of milling companies who con- 
stituted a panel on the subject. 

Absorption is the same as last 
year and mixing time the same to 
somewhat less for spring wheat flour, 


said Fred Fuehrer, Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Diastatic activity is 
somewhat lower than last year’s crop, 
according to Robert McCormick, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
who discussed fermentation. Excel- 
lent machining properties of the 
spring wheat crop are evident, said 
Norton Risdal, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, in his phase of 
the panel discussion. No substantial 
bread formula-changes are necessary 
with this year’s crop, stated W. L. 
Rainey, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., who added that yeast food re- 
quirements are about normal. 


Moderator of the panel was G. 
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Moen, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. Presiding was Donald Bremer, 
Milk House Bakery, St. Louis Park, 
Minn. 
———“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 

SYLVANIA BUILDS WAREHOUSE 

PHILADELPHIA-—Construction of 
a new warehouse in the Los An- 
geles area to service Sylvania cello- 
phane users on the West Coast is 
announced by J. W. Little, general 
sales manager, Sylvania Division, 
American Viscose Corp. This an- 
nouncement came _ simultaneously 
with the promotion of Matthew G. 
O’Connor to West Coast district sales 
manager. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Bake your cakes EASIER... 
sell them FASTER...with 


NUULTIPLE ACTING 


FLEISCHMANN’S BAKING POWDER 


The famous multiple leavening action 
of Fleischmann’s Baking Powder helps 
you make cakes of excellent volume 
with fine grain and texture. This means 
better eating qualities . . . faster selling. 


This is the way multiple action 


Fleischmann’s Baking Powder works: 


Durinc Mrxinc—just sufficient gas is 


_..and you get these 3 


additional Fleischm 
1. New formulas 
2. Scientific help when 
you need it : 
2. Merchandising aids 


mr 
. OG ES ¢ 


released to make free-flowing, 
easy-to-handle batters. 


ON THE BENcH—After mixing, batters 


containing Fleischmann’s Baking 
Powder remain almost inactive for 
several hours at room temperature. 
This means you can prepare batter to 
full mixer capacity even if your oven 
cannot handle this amount at one 
baking. 


DUEING THE BAKING PrRocEss— Gas is 


produced at a steady regulated speed 
throughout the entire batter. 


Fermentation is our business 








King ng 


A large crowd attended the recent 
grand opening in Alta, Iowa, for the 
Baumann Home Bakery. 


2 
In operation again this year for 
the fourth season is the lefse bakery 
in Lake Park, Minn. owned by 
Arthur Carlson. The bakery operates 
from September through February 


MULTIWALLS 


Sewn Valve, Sewn Open- 
Mouth, Pasted Valve, 
Pasted Open-Mouth— 

a size and type to 
meet your 
specifications. 


PRETTY 
PRINTS 


Gay, style-right cotton 
prints that give bags 
added sales-appeal. 

25, 50 & 100 lb. 


CONSUMER SIZE 
VELNAMEL 


Top-quality all-white 
satchel-bottom flour bags 
corrugated for faster 
filling and maximum 
pliability. All standard 
sizes to 50 lbs. Sharp 
printing in up to 
4-colors. 
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Baker’s Doorbell 


producing lefse for shipment through- 
out Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


e 
R. P. Cooper, president of the R. B. 
Cooper Bakery, Tallahassee, Fla., has 
announced the purchase of the 
Kosciusko (Miss.) City Bakery. This 
brings the number of bakeries now 
operated by the company to five. 


TOPMILL 
BURLAP 


Combines Strength, good 
appearance. Smooth 
texture for sharp brand 
imprinting. All 
popular sizes. 


CONSUMER 
SIZE 
HANDI-SAX 


Square-bottom, gusseted 
flour bags in 2 lb., 
5 Ib., 10 Ib. sizes. 
Up to 4-color 
printing. 


make just 


one call— 





onden any 


on alll, from... 


Three are located in Florida and one 
in Alabama. 


e 
The Ertl-Pitt Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has discontinued opera- 
tions. Founded in 1907, the Ertl firm 
was recently combined with the Pitt 
Baking Co. The 10 wholesale routes 
have been taken over by the Drake 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Close, tight weave assures 
maximum strength, 
maximum imprinting 

readability —with 
or without band 
label. 


CONSUMER 
SIZE 
LILIPAK 


White coat, blue-lined 
satchel-bottom flour bags 
that make white flour 
appear whiter. All 
standard sizes. 

Up to 4-color 
printing. 


Personal Service 
and Prompt 
Shipments from 
30 Notion-Wide 
Branches and 
Sales Offices 


AG 


Genera! Sales Offices 
309 West Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Baking Co. Drivers who serviced the 
38 retail routes of the company have 
formed a cooperative and now sell 
baked products made by the Greiner 
Bakery, Butler, Pa. 

* 

Approximately $1,000 in damage 
was done to the Frazee (Minn.) 
Bakery recently when fire started 
one night in a deep fryer unit. 


The Clarissa (Minn.) Bakery re- 
cently moved into newly remodeled 
quarters. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Markus have 
opened the new Jo-Ann Bakery & 
Coffee Shop in Akron, Iowa. 

a 

Stacy's Bakery Shop in Sandstone, 
Minn., has moved to a new location 
in the village. 

» 


A new bakery has been opened in 
Parkersburg, Iowa, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Virgil Martin of Elkader, Iowa. 

2g 

The new location of Norm's Downy- 
flake Donuts in Missoula, Mont. has 
been remodeled to provide for drive- 
in service. 


Dan's Bakery in Atlantic City, 
Iowa, was recently opened at 321 
Chestnut St. by Dan McArthur. 


Jerry’s Bakery in Crosby, Minn., 
is undergoing extensive remodeling. 
A new brick front is being built and 
the interior will be completely re- 
modeled. 

& 

The Hometown Bakery has been 
opened in Armour, S.D., by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Thompson. Baking will, 
however, be done in Wagner where 
the Thompsons recently purchased 
the Wagner Bakery. 

<7 

Frank E. Garrett has opened the 
Rolling Pin Pastry Shop in Harris- 
burg, Pa., at 211 Market St. Mr. 
Garrett had been a manager with 
the Federal Bake Shops. 

2 

The Nancy Lou Bakery has opened 
at 211 Fourth St., Butler, Pa. Stella 
M. Fennell is operator. 


& 

Kenneth Edwards has opened Ken’s 
Donut Shop on Sterrettania Road, 
Erie, Pa. 

& 

Two new Lori Pastry Shops have 
been located in new Pennsylvania 
shopping centers. Max Zipes is man- 
ager of the two which are located at 
Morrisville and at Levittown in Bucks 
County. 

® 


The Lakeland Bakery has opened 
at 220 Oakton Ave. in Pewaukee, 
Wis. Partners in the new business 
are G. H. Elms, Stone Bank, and 
Francis Nelson, Oconomowoc. 

°e 

An 80 by 80-ft. addition has been 

built at the Butter Krust Bakery, 





KNAPPEN dubint 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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GOOGHS B 


High-Performance Spring Wheat 


FLOUR 


One of the complete variety of flours milled by GOOCH 
to meet every baking requirement 


Also Millers of 


GOMEC e GOLD NUGGET e JUMBO 


Western Wheat Flour Spring Clear Flour High Protein Spring 
Clear Flour 


WHOLE WHEAT e RYE FLOURS 


Hi-Protein Spring Wheat Light — Dark — Medium 





ECONO-FLO 
BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


7 Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement of Gooch flours 
in shuttle service from the Gooch mill to bakers. 


2 Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at strategic points to 
give faster service and to provide bulk truck delivery in certain 
metropolitan areas. 


3 Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made available at certain strategic points. 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equipment with a record 
of proven success based on actual usage are now available to the 
baking industry. 

“A real service to the baking 

industry is our onty objective” 











GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 












\ Sat 
NY “SAPPHIRE 


lea MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 






MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Great Falls, Montana i. 











are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills 4 Amtico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cis, s. oa. 








STW dco) t lo Me) Mm Koll] am (0) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


melels Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Ta slhic Mi. @elatters 
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Lakeland, Fla., and some new auto- 
matic equipment gives the plant a 
total capacity of 3,600 lb. per hour. 
Production throughout is streamlined. 
President of the company is E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., who is also president of 
the American Bakers Association. 
@ 

The Luck (Wis.) Bakery has dis- 
yntinued wholesale deliveries, it has 
been announced by A. E. Harris, 
operatol 


Lu) 
nan Biscuit Co. of Texas 
1 a branch office and ware- 
Dallas at its new building 
uuth Central Expressway. 

2 
ent of a branch to 
Akron, Ohio, i has been 
the Ward Baking Co. 
Spoerndle has been named 
for the new system 
rket Ward’s breads and 
pastry line of the 

Co 


house 


it 2438 S 


rmit has | ranted 
Bakery C » build a 

! for a | ling sta- 

yn North Gilbert Ave., 
Fullerton, Cal. 


been 
Swanson 
Berwick, 


Bakery meeting 
Berwick, Pa., recently at 
ports were n on the 
iny’s me superen- 

er, bakery 


ne 


Hopkins Vocational 
Miami, Fla., a course is being 
n | fessional « decorat- 


Irseé a tne 


tech- 
borders, 


\ 1 wate! pl ded 
tl M \ cer) racoma, 
stimated 

wher 
the was sh » in the 


Wash 


S8.000 d 


le high speed private 
h been leased from 
n by the Dandee Bread 
intercon- 
ect he ir plant offices at Ft. 
Pierce, West Palm Beach, Ft. Lau- 
derdale and Miami, Fla. 
© 

kery, which has been 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., for 
years, has opened a new 


new syst 


; 


Stevens B 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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branch in Sears Town. This is the 
third unit they will operate. The 
business is owned and operated by 
Homer C. Stevens and his two sons, 
Fred and Bill. 

& 

The Sawyer Biscuit Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has opened a new office 
and distributing center at 13137 
West Glendale St. 

e 

Coleman’s Bakery, Melbourne, Fla., 
is cooperating with the management 
of a theatre in helping to give the 
youngsters of the community a good 
time. The theatre puts on a weekly 
free movie for the youngsters, and 


the bakery supplies a decorated cake 
to anyone having had a birthday 
during the week. 
a 
The Jackson Cookie Co. of North 
Little Rock, Ark., has added a new 
line of “creme-filled” cookies, install- 
ing $30,000 worth of new equipment 
to make the product 
2 
A Community Chest 100% one- 
day’s-pay flag has been awarded to 
employees of the Manor Baking Co 
at Dallas, Texas. 


A new doughnut plant has been 
opened in Orlando, Fla., by William 
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H. Herrin, Jr. The new 32 by 91-ft 
building has the front half completely 
glassed from floor to ceiling. Output 
of the plant is approximately 1,000 
dozen a day, of which 85% goes to 
the wholesale trade. 
e 
The Victory Baking Co., Tampa, 
Fla., baked a 1,600-lb. cake for the 
Columbia Restaurant, which was 
served in the celebration of the 
restaurant's 50th anniversary. 
e 
The Chautauqua Baking Co., May- 
ville, N.Y., which has been in opera- 
tion since 1919 under five successive 
owners, has closed its doors. Merle 


Strawberries and Cream Py. UM um | And if you ve never tried it, get the surprise of 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 


In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 


delicate flavors...that’s why millions of people prefer bread made this way. Because Wytase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 


ORFUL WHITE BREAD 


WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytose mixing 
tolerance are available. 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 


the J). R. Short Milling Company to desig its 
fnoturel enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


a 


ee ee ae oa ae 
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Scriven, who has operated the busi- 
ness for W. W. Waterhouse, Corry, 
Pa., most of the past six years, made 
the announcement of the shutdown. 
Once one of the largest bakeries in 
western New York, the company has 
operated on a limited basis in recent 
years. 
& 


The Walsh Bakery in Amarillo, 
Texas, has been sold to Buddy’s Super 
Markets of Borger, Texas. 

ae 

The Koehler Bakery Co., North 
Little Rock, Ark., has opened two 
new stores in Little Rock as part of 
a general expansion program. The 
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stores have self-service freezer 
counters and feature several new 
frozen products. 


Falley’s Bakeries, Inc., has been in- 
corporated in Topeka, Kansas, by 
Lewis B. Falley, Fae Falley and Mel- 
vin L. Falley, with a capitalization of 
$200,000. 

ca 


Dennis Donuts, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, has increased the capital stock 
of its Tulsa, Okla., plant, from $25,- 
000 to $35,000. 

B 


The Loesche Bakery has been 


opened on Highway 92 in Plant City, 
Fla., by Mr. and Mrs. C. Loesche. Mr. 
Loesche previously was engaged in 
the baking business for 17 years in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

a 

Nicholas E. Sisler has opened a 
bakery in the new Riverdale Shop- 
ping Center, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. He 
learned his trade in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and has operated shops in Akron and 
Cleveland. 

& 

Carlton L. Rehfuss, Sr., from Pat- 
erson, N.J., has taken over distribu- 
tion for Arnold bread and bakery 
products in four counties near 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HUNTER'S large grain storage facilities count for 


plenty these days. No milling concern has a better 


ratio of capacity to storage and none is any better 


able to select from these resources the kind of wheat 
it needs for hard winter bakery flours. HUNTER 


flours will prove their baking satisfaction in your 


shop. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Victor Wershay 


SALES AGENT — The J. H. Day 
Company, Inc., division of Cleveland 
Automatic Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has announced the appointment of 
Victor Wershay as sales agent for the 
company’s north-central states area. 
Mr. Wershay’s territory includes Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and in parts of Mich- 
igan. Mr. Wershay has 18 years of 
manufacturing and industrial experi- 
ence. He has specialized in the paper, 
food and process engineering fields, 
as well as with associated industries. 





Orlando, Fla. Distribution will be 
made through retail grocery chan- 
nels. The Arnold line is produced in 
the state by the Arnold Bakers of 
Florida, St. Augustine. 
= 
A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office 
for Don’s Pie Service, 231 Dartmouth 
St., Buffalo, by Donald J. Statler. 
2 
Schwartz Bakery Co. 486 E. 
Mound St., Columbus, Ohio, has been 
granted a permit for a $20,000 ad- 
dition to its building 


& 
Bender’s Bakery, Denver, Colo., 
recently opened its seventh retail 


outlet at 281 South Sheridan Boule- 
vard. The bakery is owned by Wil- 


WY \3 | 4 








o ] 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 
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Write for details on 


LEAVENING - 
AGENTS : 


»MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
« Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. « 
« © © Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind « « « 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS - PLASTICS 
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BREAD PLENTIFUL 
IN RUSSIA 


WASHINGTON—A member of the 
U.S. delegation which toured the 
Soviet nation the past summer calls 
Russia’s bread “very good .. . cheap 
and plentiful.” It makes up a big 
portion of the caloric intake of the 
Russian people — a rough guess is 
65%, he said. Consequently, no one 
goes hungry. Bread, of course, is sold 
in state-owned bread stores, he added. 





iam Bender and is 
Andrew Keleher. 
& 
Hausold’s Bakery at 235 Washing- 
ton St., Hoboken, N.J., has been sold 
by Gottfried Kramp to William and 
Johanna Urban of New York 
3 
The Boulder City Bakery, Boulder, 
Colo., has added a _ house-to-house 
using four trucks in the 
operation. The bakery is owned and 
operated by W. A. Pennington and 


George Cessna 


managed by 


service 


toselyn Bakeries, Indianapolis, 
Ind., celebrated its 12th anniversary 
with an open house. The firm started 
in 1943 with one bakery and two 
people and has grown to 30 bakeries 
employing 193 workers 


After being closed during the sum- 
mer months the J & M Pastry Shop 
Indian Rocks Beach, Fla., has re- 
opened for the winter season. Owners 
and < rs are Mr. and Mrs. John 
Groce 


The An-Jo Bakery has been opened 
in the Venetia Village Shopping 
Center, Jacksonville, Fla. 

& 
papers have been 
Baking Co., Inc., 
Incorporators are 
Sr., Mary Cinotti, Nick 
and Joseph V. Cinotti. 
& 


Incorporation 
ssued to Cinotti 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Nick Cinotti 
Cinotti, J1 


Dandee Bakers has discontinued its 
operations in the Youngstown, Ohio, 
move is in line with a long 
range policy set by Dandee which 
calls for the opening of new bakeries 
in other localities. 


irea. This 


Fred Lockwood, who has been as- 
sociated with the Campbell-Sell Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo., for the past 
25 years, has purchased the Gunnison 
Home Bakery, Gunnison, Colo., from 
Merlyn R. Negley 

& 

The following Oklahoma bakeries 
have each added a new delivery truck 
to their equipment: Turner Baking 
Co., Durant; Dennis Donut Shop, 
Norman. and Strain’s Bakery, 807 
Walnut, Duncan. 

e 

The Lackawanna Bakery, Scranton, 

Pa., has been reopened following an 


extensive remodeling program. It is* 


one of Secranton’s oldest bakeries. 
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Liaison Chief for 
Baking Trade Named 


WASHINGTON—Casimer Bielski, 
Jr., former chief, Radio-TV Section, 
Air Force Headquarters, Pentagon, 
recently resigned his commission to 
enter private industry. As a staff 
member of National Security In- 
dustrial Assn. (NSIA), he will help 
maintain a “close working relation- 
ship between the military establish- 
ment and the baking industry.” 

Specifically, Mr. Bielski will ad- 
minister the Food Service Advisory 
Committee which includes the bak- 


ing task committee and the applied 
cookery task committee. 

As executive of the committee, Mr. 
Bielski also will work closely with 
trade editors and publishers in the 
baking and allied trade fields to pro- 
mote exchange of information in 
these industries. 

NSIA was founded in 1944 as a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical association. 
The organization currently is com- 
posed of some 600 companies employ- 
ing more than one-third of the na- 
tion’s manufacturing labor force. 
National Headquarters is located at 
Washington. 
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RAISIN SHIPMENTS DOWN 

FRESNO, CAL. September 
shipments of California raisins to 
the trade in the U.S. and Canada 
totaled 14,998 tons, 5,831 tons less 
than September a year ago. The post- 
war September average is 13,446 tons. 
Gerald W. Jones, assistant manager, 
California Raisin Advisory Board, in 
reporting these figures taken from 
statistics compiled by the Raisin 
Administrative Committee, pointed 
out that the September shipment 
losses occurred at a time of later 
than usual crop maturing, a scarcity 
of harvest help and of short supplies 
in the hands of packers. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.une Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











You can order all these essential bakery products 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 


National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream 
National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


National 7-in-1 

Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eges 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 

Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 





















No. 3800—Topping 
Fount-Wip, Ine., a subsidiary of 
Reddi-Wip, Inc., has introduced a 
product which is claimed to keep 
without refrigeration for months and 
can be used as a frosting, filling or 
icing. It is said to require no special 
handling on the part of the baker 
except to chill and whip. One quart 
is said to yield more than 2% qt. of 
topping and will not run or “bleed 
off." The user can sweeten or flavor 
the product as desired. Whipping 
cream (up to 25%) may be added. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 3800 on the coupon and 
mailing it to the address provided. 


No. 3802—Bread 
Casein 


Sheffield Chemical Co., Inc., is mak- 
ing available its food grade casein, 
Sheftene C2, to bakeries, it has been 
announced by company officials. The 
company announces that it will pro- 
vide without charge a study reported 
at a recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in which the value 
of food grade casein in bread was 
shown. The full study is entitled “Nu- 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department ere those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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tritional Value of White Bread Sup- 
plemented With a Concentrated Milk 
Protein—Casein.” The study was re- 
ported on by Fred C. Ward of the 
National Dairy Research Labora- 
tories of which Sheffield Chemical 
Co. is a manufacturing subsidiary. 
The study and other details will be 
supplied if you will check No. 3802 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3805—W rapper 


A new bread wrapping machine, the 
AMF standard model 3-122 wrapper, 
with a new push-button power ad- 
justment has been introduced by 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
The firm claims that push-button 
power adjustment permits automatic, 
accurate, and fast positioning of the 
AMF standard model 3-122 wrapper 
for packaging loaves from six to 17 
in. long, up to 6 in. high, and 8 in. 
wide. A special part of this system 
is a new end-label sensing device that 
automatically adjusts for package 
height. Economies claimed are these 
improvements: 50% reduction of pre- 
start-up time through fast-acting 
heater and Polar-Seal units; second, 
third and fourth folders mounted on 
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No. 3799—-Vending Machine 
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No. 3801—-Bread Pan Greaser 
No. 3802—Bread Casein 
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swing-out arm to permit rapid, easy 
cleaning, and spring-loaded lifter 
table to insure uniform pressure on 
loose-wrap roller. To secure more 
complete details check No. 3805 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3799—Vending 
Machine 


“Today’s Bread” is the trade name 
of a new coin-operated bread vending 
machine with capacity for 42 loaves 
of packaged fresh. bread, rolls and 
other baked goods, introduced and 
distributed by the I. J. White Corp. 
The machine is 6 ft. 8 in. high, 
48 in. wide and 24 in. deep, and is 
available in any desired baked enamel 
finish. The unit does not require any 
motors or electrical connections. As 
each coin is deposited, a loaf of bread 





drops into the tilting door-well which 
is opened by the customer. Design of 
the well prevents possible tampering 
with the loaves remaining inside the 
machine. More complete details will 
be sent to you if you will check No. 
3799 on the coupon and mail it 


No. 3808—Proof 
Box 


Read Standard Corp. announces 
that its automatic rack-type proof 
box is a “significant contribution to 
help the baker along the road to 
automation.” It is designed to aid the 
baker of variety breads. Before the 
panned dough is allowed to enter the 
oven, it must be held for a controlled 
length of time in a temperature- and 
humidity-controlled chamber (proof- 
ing) in order to allow each piece of 
dough to rise in the pan after it has 
been moulded. The firm’s new proof 
box allows proofing time to be 
changed without emptying the proof- 
er before introducing a new variety 
of bread and without changing the 
temperature of the box while it is 
handling two kinds of bread. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3808 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3809—Icing 
Machine 


Four dozen doughnuts or sweet rolls 
can be iced in 30 seconds with its 
new portable icing machine, ‘claims 
the Frymaster Corp. The company 
announcement states: “Designed to 
reduce labor costs and give a more 
uniformly finished product, the new 
machine puts icing on an automatic 
basis. The entire operation is per- 
formed without the operator touching 
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the doughnuts by hand. Doughnuts 


are iced immediately after frying, 
while still at high temperature, as- 
suring a lasting non-chip coating. 
Utilizing standard bun pans which 
are slipped into the icer loading rack, 
the operator covers the doughnuts 
with a wire icing rack, then with a 
single movement, rotates the dough- 
nuts and bun pan over the icing tray 
compartment. The bun pan is swung 
back out of the way as the operator 
raises the icing tray. Locking at any 
present level, the icing tray remains 
in position, permitting the operator 
to use both hands to press down on 
doughnuts when applying extra thick 
icings. To remove doughnuts the oper- 
ator swings the bun pan back over 
the icer and lifts the rack and pan 
back to loading position. The finished 
doughnuts are then ready to be 
placed into the show case, still in 
the original bun pan used to carry 
them from the fryer. For more com- 
plete information check No. 3809 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3810—Counters 


New literature is available on latest 
developments in the Presin Com- 
pany’s line of Ivo counting devices. 
One leaflet describes the company’s 
series of automatic cycling prede- 
terming counters. The leaflet states 
that “any process capable of employ- 
ing conventional counters can now 
be converted to complete automa- 
tion.” Another leaflet outlines the 
series of automatic predetermining 
impulse counters fer electrical batch 
counting. Complete information about 
specifications, prices and features of 
the counters are included. Secure 
the literature by checking No. 3810 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3801—Bread Pan 


ne 
Greaser 

The Imperial Machine Co. an- 
nounces a new type nozzle for its 


bread pan greaser which provides im- 
proved distribution of grease all 
around the inside of bread pans. The 
new design is claimed to eliminate 
in-and-out-of-the-pan nozzle action 
and assures thorough greasing. The 
machine dispenses whatever quantity 
of grease is required, handles any 


_kind of grease and greases any size 


or type bread pan at speeds up to 150 
pans per minute. Adjustments for 


change in size of bread pans can be 
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made in a few seconds and grease is 
distributed evenly around the inside 
of pans by the company’s impact blow 
method. No air is used in distributing 
the grease. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 3801 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3803—Aluminum 

x * 
Foil 

“Designing in Aluminum Foil” is 
the title of a booklet published re- 
cently by the Reynolds Metals Co. 
Described and illustrated with actual 
samples are colored foils, a variety of 
finishes, copy on foil, patterns, print- 
ing processes and some rules-of-thumb 
regarding rendering on aluminum foil. 
The booklet is obtainable by check- 
ing No. 3803 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and etc., our . 
Write fer infermation on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 
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No. 3811—Flour 
Transfer Unit 


The Fuller Co., a subsidiary of 
General American Transportation 
Corp., has introduced a new portable 
transfer unit for pneumatically trans- 
ferring flour or other bulk ladings 
from General American Airslide rail- 
road cars to Airslide bulk vans or to 
storage bins and silos. The new trans- 
fer unit is a combination of the Air- 
slide air-activated gravity conveyor 
and Airveyor pressure type convey- 
ing system. In this combination the 
flour is “fluidized” for charging into 
the conveying system by the blow- 
through type feeder. The unit is well 
balanced, and is mounted on running 
gear equipped with pneumatic-tired 
wheels with roller bearings, company 
officials said. It can be maneuvered 
by one man. It can be raised or 
lowered hydraulically to match the 
elevation of the outlets of the Air- 
slide car, and contact is automati- 
cally maintained as the car rises on 
its springs during unloading. The 
transfer unit is 10 ft. long from 


the low-cost, sanitary, self-sealing container that 
advertises your pies on each container... 
delivered with “oven-fresh” flavor... have full vis- 


ibility with overall cellophane to 
.-+Pigidly made to withstand 
handling. 
a 

Let us show you with our, 

special introductory of- 

fer as described in our 

illustrated brochure 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. 


1300 HUDSON STREET 


HOBOKEN, N. J 


handle to handle, has a maximum 
width of 40 in. and weighs 700 Ib. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 3811 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 3807—Foil 
Containers 


The Arbor Products Corp., has been 
formed to specialize in the fabrication 
of aluminum foil containers and pack- 


aging. Upper left is shown an 8%-in. 
pizza pan of .004 aluminum foil; 
lower right, a 5-in. rolled edge pie 
pan of .0035 aluminum foil. Although 
standard 5-in. rolled edge pie pans 
and 8%-in. pizza pans are now in pro- 
duction, custom work is also avail- 
able. Complete details concerning 
available sizes, weights and imprint- 
ing will be supplied if you will check 
No. 3807 on the coupon and mail it. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














In Perfect Comfort 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 
at this beautiful resort hotel 


BILIMO 


You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel's 
own 1400 acres. 


It's only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 
Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial foider 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 
results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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“ROCK RIVER” e ‘ ] + a a ve 

Centenmal F RING MILLS CO. | RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE 3°. 32s. 
LO U All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. —S pecially Milled by the Rlodgett Family _Since 1848 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
nee FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Bushels 
Country end 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











: "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN storage capacity at our mills of 2,560,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoreE OrTy 


TZVILLE PORTLAND 








re * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = figeisteetey cr 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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The Williams Bros. Co. |_| ACGME — GOLD DRIFT 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 








Millers of Soft Witter Wheat, Better Bakery Flours 
We epesialiae in laboratory controlled These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully pm ce | The ACME FLOUR MILLS co. 
wheats. . Oklahoma City, Okla. 























A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


lhe Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following ‘complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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WINNIPEG—Canada’s 1955 spring 
wheat crop is high in bushel weight 
and higher in protein content than it 
has been since 1951. Milling yield is 
good, but flour ash is higher, though 
flour color is better. Gassing power 
and absorption are both at desirable 
levels, and doughs are lively and ex- 
tensible. Baking strength and carry- 
ing power are normal for Canadian 
wheat of 13% protein, according to 
a report prepared by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. Earlier fore- 
casts said that the crop would grade 
well. 

Bushel weights of 1955 wheat 
cleaned for milling are 65.2, 64.5, 63.2 
and 62.8 lb. for grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
Northern. Protein contents for the 
grades are 12.8, 12.9,.13.2 and 13%. 
The average weighted protein level 
for all grades is 13% compared with 
12.6% in 1954. It is expected that the 
protein level of No. 4 Northern will 
fall later in the season, and any drop 
will be accompanied by some lower- 
ing in baking strength. 

Differences among grades in bak- 
ing strength are small with the 
highest level given by No. 3 North- 
ern; but No. 1 Northern has greater 
reserve baking strength and the two 
lower grades are poorest in this 
quality. All four grades continue to 
show their usual characteristic of 
improving the all-around baking 
quality of weaker wheats, and the 
more that is used the better the im- 
provement 

Percentage absorption is the same 
for the first two grades, highest for 
No. 3 Northern, and next higher for 
No. 4 Northern. Absorption is about 





GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








'W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GLuTen,"’ Melbourne 











B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
95 King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables “Headmuir” Established 1918 











Report Confirms High Quality : 
Of 1955 Canadian Wheat Crop 


average this year, and it is not un- 
usual for the top two grades to be 
below the two other grades. Flours 
of 72% extraction go up in ash and 
get darker in color as grade goes 
down. Gassing power also goes up 
quite steadily as grade goes down 
for the first three grades and rises 
more sharply for No. 4 Northern, but 
levels are normal for all four grades. 


Durum Crop 
The new durum crop is high in 
bushel weight, adequate in protein 
content, and very good in macaroni 
quality. Production shifted further 
westward away from the rust area, 


and higher yields brought the largest ~ 


crop in many years, about 17 million 
bushels. More than half of the crop 
is expected to grade Extra 4 C.W., 
and most of this will come from Sas- 
katchewan. The rest of the crop is 
likely to consist of about 20% No. 2 
C.W., and 5% each of No. 1 and 
No. 3 C.W., and the remainder No. 4 
C.W. and lower. 

No. 1 C.W. is an outstanding grade 
this year; bushel weight is very high, 
protein is adequate, lipoxidase is low, 
pigment is exceptionally high, and 
the macaroni has an unusually bright 
clear yellow color. No. 2 C.W. is a 
little higher in bushel weight than 
usual and protein is a little above 
that of No. 1 C.W.; it is satisfactorily 
low in lipoxidase, a little above aver- 
age in pigment, and the macaroni is 
very bright and clear and good in 
color. No. 3 C.W. is somewhat lower 
than usual in bushel weight and pro- 
tein because it no longer contains 
Pelissier and Golden Ball, but lipoxi- 
dase is now lower and macaroni color 
greatly improved. Extra 4 C.W. has 
excellent all-around quality though 
the macaroni color is not quite equal 
to that of higher grades. For the 
first time in several years No. 4 C.W. 
is definitely poorer in macaroni color 
than the higher grades; pigment is 
lower and lipoxidase is higher than 
usual. 

Some of the more important quali- 
ty data for average samples of the 
Northern grades are given in the fol- 
lowing table. 

——Northern———_—, 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 

Bu. weight, Ib. . 65.2 64.5 63.2 62.8 
Wheat prot., % . 12.8 12.9 13.2 13.0 
Flour yield, @... 72.0 72.0 71.8 71.9 

Flour ash, % 0.48 0.50 0.51 0.52 
Flour color, units 0.7 0.9 1.4 1.6 

Gassing pow- 

er, MM. ....--. 

Absorption, % . 60.8 62.6 
Loaf volume, cc. 685 740 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers Club 
Entertains AIB Class 


CHICAGO—Representatives of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago held “open 
house” with cocktails and dinner, and 
welcomed the students, now attend- 
ing the 20-week course at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

Following dinner the club pres- 
ident, James K. Mulligan, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., welcomed the students, in- 
troducing the officers of the club, 
Stanley A. Kretchman, first vice 
president, Kretchman Materials Co.; 
John W. Ream, second vice president, 
Wagner Baking Corp.; Joseph J. 
Donzelli, secretary, Donz Bakeries 
Co.; Robert J. Rick, treasurer, Eagle 
Baking Co., and the club manager, 
Louise K. Buell—all of Chicago. 

John E. Morrill, president, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., and pres- 
ident of. the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., spoke on “You and 
the Baking Industry.” 
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Canadian Flour Sales 


Show Healthy Trend 


WINNIPEG—The movement of Ca- 
nadian wheat to International Wheat 
Agreement destinations since the 
start of the current crop year has 
been small, but flour clearances have 
been well ahead of last year. For the 
week ended October 27, a total of 
2,987,000 bu. of wheat and flour was 
cleared to all destinations, compared 
with 3,339,000 bu. for the preceding 
week. Wheat accounted for 2,182,000 
bu. and included 118,000 bu. to Bel- 
gium and 108,000 to Ireland under 
IWA. Class 2 wheat sales were made 
up of 600,000 to the U.K.; 374,000 to 
Italy; 373,000 to Germany; 356,000 to 
Japan; 180,000 to Belgium, and 73,000 
bu. to Poland. 

IWA flour sales were equivalent 
to 341,000 bu. of wheat and class 
2 flour sales 464,000 bu. 

¥ ¥ 
Vancouver Shipments 

VANCOUVER: Export of Canadian 
flour through Vancouver in August 
showed a small gain over the record 
low movement in July but the August 
volume was still down sharply from 
early in the year. Clearances for the 
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month were 146,736 bbl., which com- 
pares with 124,970 bbl. in July and 
172,711 bbl. in August last year. 

Total shipments, however, to the 
end of August were still ahead of 
the same period a year ago, the fig- 
ures being 1,799,786 and 1,589,381 
bblL., respectively. 

Clearances to the Philippines in 
August constituted the largest ship- 
ments with 56,945 bbl. Central Ameri- 
ca came next with 38,762 bbl., fol- 
lowed by Hong Kong 11,455, West In- 
dies 11,304, Straits Settlements 8,502, 
Japan 5,860,Thailand 5,237, Colombia 
4,847, Panama 3,162, South America 
612 and Denmark 50 bbl. 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Vigo 


~ = 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


4 CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL— FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


oe 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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“MEELUNIE” | 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


* 
Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. L. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: *‘Torri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & mn ) iP. 

52 Mark Lane DON 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED. CORN tan 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GL ASGOW, c.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS end CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 





Butler-Welsh Grain 


Company Reorganized 


OMAHA—tThe Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co. has been reorganized on a part- 
nership basis with no change in name, 
J. L. Welsh has announced. 

Mr. Welsh, who had been president 
under the corporate structure, said 
the partners are himself, his wife, his 
son, James Welsh, and Harold Waller. 
Mr. Waller has been with the com- 
pany 20 years. 

Mr. Welsh said the partners have 
acquired the stock of Dudley O. Aller, 


former _ secretary-treasurer, and 
Doane College. The college had been 
given an interest in the firm by the 


late Sen. Hugh Butler. 

The company recently sold its 700,- 
000-bu. elevator in Nebraska City to 
the Rickel Grain Co. of Kansas City. 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


Cable Address: ““Dorrgacn,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


November 1, 1955 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 














FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cabla Address: ‘“MarveL,’’ Glasgow 








ROBERT CARIN & CO. 


FLOUR aaa 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 











Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 











Cable Address: “ ANCHOR,” Belfast Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpoo! 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 











Established 1854 


Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
P. O. Box 84 


Cable address: OSIECK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


x} m 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eraces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 











Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., 
The Guarantee Trust Co., 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 


156 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 Mill Agent 

splan Buildings, DUNDEE 

TT Bt, Nicholes Bt, ABERDEEN FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY Oorrespondence Solicited 

Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 

Anno 1876 . aR . . 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V IN¢ 
ROTTERDAM Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address 


“Matluch” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,” Glasgow 





-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory.Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©, 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY __ 
~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





E. J. BURKE 
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CANADA‘S 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
- MONARCH 


“ GRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN, 


: 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ole of the Woods age Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


eee 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





ha 








_ 
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If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


Fas a] 


iI iVitR MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





e OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN = FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. wor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 



























Van Dusen Harrington Co. | | Complete Grain 


RY Sack ea Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 











changes. 














Bartlett ana Company UHLMANN 


(FORMERLY wif, GRAIN CO.) G RAI N COM PA NY 




















Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Charles Ritz, chairman of the board 
of directors, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has been nominated to 
serve a one-year term as a director 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

* 


Roland Tobler and S. A. Catone, 
both of Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., 
Swiss silk bolting cloth importer, 
New York, toured the plant of The 
Northwestern Miller Oct. 25 during 
a visit to Minneapolis. Mr. Tobler re- 
cently arrived in the U.S. from Switz- 
erland to join the firm’s New York 
staff. 

a 


M. R. Cross has resigned his direc- 
torship in the British grain and flour 
importing firm of Ross T. Smyth & 
Co., Ltd., to take up an appointment 
as managing director of Ross T. 
Smyth (Overseas), Ltd. The two 
Smyth firms are now operating as 
distinct and separate companies, the 
founding company having disposed of 
its interest in Ross T. Smyth (Over- 
seas), Ltd. 

e 


Thomas P. O’Connor of General 
Mills, Inc.’s New Haven, Conn., office 
was elected allied trade division vice 
president, Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
at the association’s 23rd annual meet- 
ing in Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 24. 

7° 

B. V. Hopper, executive sales direc- 
tor for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip which took him to various 
points in Massachusetts and New 
York. 

e 


Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of the Rust Prevention Assn., 
returned to Minneapolis recently from 
his annual fall trip to Mexico in con- 
nection with the winter testing pro- 
gram of experimental lines of small 
grains now being carried on in Mexico 
with the cooperation of the Mexican 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the ultimate 
aim of which is to lessen the North 
American rust hazard. Mr. Fletcher 


DEATHS 








Don W. Elliott, 59, executive vice 
president of American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago, died Oct. 27. More details 
will be found on page 16. 


Alva L. Mingus, 64, well known 
millwright who was responsible for 
installing considerable Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. machinery and 
equipment over the past 25 years, 
died Oct. 21. Mr. Mingus’ home was 
in Clarksdale, Mo. Funeral services 
were held at the Clarksdale Metho- 
dist Church Oct. 24. 


Henry P. Werner, 80, well known 
in the milling and food industries, 
died Oct. 24 at his home in Buffalo. 
In 1919 Mr. Werner became asso- 
ciated with the H-O Cereal Co., Inc., 
and was elected its president and 
generai manager. The company was 
sold to the Standard Milling Co. in 
1925. He went to New York in 1931 
to manage Best Foods, Inc., and was 
made a director and chairman of the 
board and continued in those posi- 
tions until 1947. 


visited a flour mill at Atlixco, in the 
state of Pueblo, established more 
than 100 years ago by the father of 
the present owner, Eugenio Maurer. 
The mill formerly depended upon 
wheat raised on the owner’s land, 
but now buys its supplies chiefly 
from Sonora. The mill maintains a 
laboratory and is equipped with 
Buhler machinery. Mr. Fletcher spent 


a Sunday at the 100-year-old hacienda 
of the Maurer family. “Mexican mint 
juleps,” he reports, “ask no favors of 
our southern variety.” 

& 

Appointment of Robert N. Ander- 
son, of Provo, Utah, as agricultural 
attache at New Delhi, India, was an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. He was formerly agri- 
cultural attache at Prague and at 
Brussels. 

i 

George H. Work, assistant vice 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, called at the 
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Millers National Federation offices, 
Chicago, Oct. 28. A caller at MNF 
offices Oct. 26 was A. J. Sowden, 
vice president and manager of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 


The Louisville Times’ Washington 
correspondent, Lorenzo Martin, has 
written that Thruston B. Morton, 


former president and board chairman 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., now owned 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., may seek the 
Republican candidacy for U.S. sena- 
tor from Kentucky. Mr. Morton is 
presently assistant secretary of state. 





Shipping time 


to Kastern 
markets reduced 


by one day 





... at no extra cost 


... via New York Central 
““HARLY BIRDS”’ 


SS a 





It’s no big problem to get your prod- 
ucts to the large consuming metropol- 
itan Eastern markets a day sooner. 
New York Central’s ‘Early Bird” 
fast freight trains slash as much as 24 
hours off old freight schedules to New 
York, Buffalo, and Boston from the 
Middle West. 

Day-in, day-out consistent per- 
formance of the “Early Birds’ gives 
shippers and consignees of all types of 
perishables and food products a better 
control over inventories in transit, 


better opportunities to catch top-of- 
the-market prices. 

The New York Central is the only 
all-rail freight route into Manhattan. 
This means easy and fast delivery to 
the New York produce markets. 

Rolling freight East on shortened 
schedules means less handling and 
less wastage in profitable perishables. 
You also save the cost of one icing for 
reefers en route, the cost of one day’s 
feeding for livestock. 

Freight cars arriving from west of 


the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers merge with the “Early Bird” 
fleet at the St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago 
and Cincinnati Gateways. Local-ori- 
gin freight departs from St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis for Buf- 
falo, Boston and New York. 

Ask your nearest New York Cen- 
tral Freight Representative for a copy 
of the “Early Bird” timetable. Join 
the list of swiftly growing enthusiastic 
“Early Bird”’ users. 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
GENERAL Orrices: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 

_ In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
apparently satisfied to work out old 
contracts at lower costs. 

Soft winters and cake flours were 
in poor demand, with cracker, cookie 
and cake bakers confining their pur- 
chases to very moderate amounts for 
nearby shipment. 

Shipping directions are satisfactory 
but have not shown the anticipated 
increase for this season. Stocks on 
hand are well maintained and could 
be considered heavy. 

Export flour sales showed a slight 
improvement, with some small scat- 
tered business being worked to Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. No sales to Euro- 
pean countries were reported. 

Quotations Oct. 28, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.15, 
standard $5.90@6.05, first clear $4.95 
@5.35; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.60@6.80, standard $6.40@ 
6.60, first clear $5.90@6.30, high glu- 
ten $6.95@7.15; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.45@5.75, straight $5.05@5.35, 
first clear $4.40@4.75, high ratio cake 
$5.80@6.25; Pacific Coast $6.75@7, 
pastry $6.15@6.25. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very slow, with prices practical- 
ly the same as the previous week. 
Shipping directions were fair. 


Central West 


Chicago: Some slight increase 
showed up in flour sales in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Oct. 29, but millers could read no 
major significance into the total. Ob- 
servers said it did not appear that a 
buying movement was on, and no 
trend appeared to be established. To- 
tal sales were estimated at around 
40 to 45% of five-day milling capac- 
ity, as compared to a 25% estimate 
the previous week. 

A small amount of buying for fill-in 
purposes appeared to have swelled 
the volume somewhat, as some buying 
was encouraged by a reported price 
concession by some millers. On the 
whole, however, most bakers ap- 
peared to be in a comfortable supply 
position until near or beyond the first 
of the year. 

Quotations Oct. 29: Spring top pat- 
ent $644@6.60, standard $6.29@ 
6.50, clear $6.15@6.30; hard winter 
short $5.85@6.10, 95% patent $5.75@ 
6.05, clear $5.39@5.40; family flour 
$7.65; soft winter short $6.71@6.85, 
standard $6@6.07, clear $5.10@5.21. 

St. Louis: Flour sales were some- 
what better last week, local mills re- 
ported, but the sales volume remained 
rather small. Only a smal! portion of 
the trade was in the market, and then 
in a conservative way. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Clears and low grades 
were slowing up considerably. Pack- 
aged goods were finding a good out- 
let. 

Quotations Oct. 28: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-lb. 
papers: Bakers’, cake $6.80, pastry 
$5.10, soft straights $5.25, clears 
$4.80; hard winter short patent $6, 
standard $5.85, clears $5.20; spring 
short $6.80, standard $6.70, clears 
$6.50 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour moved 
up 7¢ last week. There was some 
coverage, but it was mostly on a 
fill-in basis. 

Kansas wheat flour rose 6¢. Sales 
were light and on a _ replacement 
basis. 

Clear flours and soft wheat flours 
were unchanged on light sales. 

The volume of bakeries’ sales has 
been holding up well, with the ex- 
ception of a few places where strikes 
have occurred and in flood damaged 
sections. 

Flour mills here are pretty well 
back into normal production after 
the recent strike, and while the box- 
car situation is still tight, the short- 
age hasn’t caused any shutdowns. 

The wheat market was stirred into 
activity last week by the report that 
the U.S. would accept funds from soft 
currency countries in exchange for 
U.S. wheat. 

The repercussions of this U.S. move 


are expected to have more of an im- 
pact in world wheat channels than in 
our own domestic trade. 

Flour output here last week was 
below a week earlier, but above a 
year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 28: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $7.40@7.59, 
short $6.95@7.14, standard $6.90@ 
7.04, straight $6.85, first clear $6.58 
@6.61; hard winter short $6.51 @6.62, 
standard $6.41@6.42, first clear $6.12; 
soft winter short patent $7.41@7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.61@ 
5.70, first clear $5.20@5.21. 

New York: Buyers displayed little 
interest in flour markets here last 
week. Except for scattered small lot 
replacements, bakers were content to 
draw upon balances. 

Mill protection against fair to mod- 
erate price advances in spring wheat 
flours failed to attract buyers from 
sideline positions. There is a general 
belief among the trade that prices 
will work lower in the future, with 
necessity being the factor for draw- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 














(1,000 bushels) 
U.S. sales - -—- )xporting countries cumulative sales 

Importing Guaranteed for ————United Statest 
countries— purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Austria 9,186 : ee 593 593 
Belgium 23,883 44 295 147 442 2 1,741 ,185 
Bolivia 4,042 
Brazil 13,228 
SNE 05 0.3 Quen 10,288 370 7 
Costa Rica .... 2,286 7 223 ae 15 7¢ 
OBR. cr cccvere 7,422 94 15¢ 1,178 1,334 391 1,725 
Denmark ..... 1,837 
Dom. Republic. 1,102 18 84 87 88 175 
Ecuador ...... 2,388 7 37 7 37 
Egypt .......- 14,698 mY: ; : as 
El Salvador ... 735 36 28 1 59 57 316 
Germany ..... 55,116 6,541 6,541 6,077 12,618 
Greece 12,860 
Guatemala 1,286 irs wie oe _ o 
a eee 1,837 47 404 404 a 146 550 
Honduras ..... 735 10 42 79 2 12 13: 
Iceland ....... 404 ; 2 2 2 6 
TRG neescwess 36,744 es . ‘ 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 42 42 468 510 
Eeeland. ....-.4- 10,105 ; 433 1,385 1,818 
THEA «6 ons ccsee 8,267 ‘ 75 75 eee 355 430 
Btmly ct ccccses 3,674 1,419 2,541 2,541 541 
0 Serre rr 36,744 ‘ 
SOPGGN 2.55.00. 2,939 3 
DO. > smacsianks 1,470 4 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 4 1 281 28 
Liberia ....... 73 i : 11 11 4 
re 14,698 457 457 
Netherlands ... 24,802 t 82 1,608 2,435 95 74 
New Zealand .. 5,879 ‘ 2,246 
Nicaragua .... 368 15 77 
Norway ....... 8,451 2,572 
Panama ...... 845 6 15 
SE Sono cots a 6% 7,349 Ss 
Philippines .... 8,672 112 : 1 108 1,501 
Pertugal ...... 7,349 1 996 359 93 1 7 
Saudi Arabia .. 4,409 1 : 32 
eee 9,186 ok 336 336 
Switzerland : 7,900 - ; mh we 915 915 
South Africa .. 13,228 , 1,045 1,045 5,040 6.085 
Vatican City .. - $61 re 314 314 . 314 
Venezuela ..... 6,246 56 26 1,144 1,170 1,089 2,259 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 ge 

WOO 6. su 394,958 1,971 13,721 7,724 21,445 7,081 23,077 751,956 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 196,523 45,013 153,,078 394,958 

EIN er : 175,078 37,932 130,001 343,002 

*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Oct. 19-25, 1955. tSales confirmed by CCC 
through Oct. 26, 1955. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Oct. 21, 1955. **Less than 


1,000 bu. {Includes sales of 
by France. 


353,000 bu. to Ceylon by France which is the only sale recorded 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1955-56 
As of Oct. 21, 1955 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for ————Exporting countries—total sales— 
territory — crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo 1,102 103 342 2 447 655 
NETHERLANDS— 
6 Islands ...... : 441 36 34 bs 70 371 
ek ee 255 32 35 67 188 
PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) ...... 904 307 ain oe 307 597 
Cape Verde Islands .. 39 7 9 ; 16 23 
re ree 74 1 12 ; 13 61 
Mozambique (PEA) .. 661 é 57 355 412 249 
Portuguese Guinea . 26 2 19 
Portuguese India ..... 220 12 . 12 208 
St. Thome & Principe 53 a 4 ve 4 44 
ey 26 = 4 4 22 
*subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. **Less than 1,000 bushels. 








ing interest up until that time. 

Directions on most flours contin- 
ued at a satisfactory rate. Indications 
are that there will be some improve- 
ment in overall replacements within 
a short time. 

Quotations Oct. 27: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.46@7.56, 
standard patent $6.91@7.01, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.60, standard patent $6.30 
@6.40; soft winter high ratio $6.154 
7.35, straights $5.35@5.55. 

Boston: Steadily advancing spring 
flour prices effectively quelled buying 
interest in the local flour market last 
week. Springs finished 13@14¢ net 
higher for the week on most grades, 
the exception being first clears which 
eased 5¢. Hard winters jockeyed in a 
narrow price range and finally closed 
unchanged for the week. In the soft 
wheat flours the only price variation 
occurred in high ratios which broad- 
ened the existing price range by eas- 
ing 10¢ on the inside quotation. 

Dealers reported that trading ac- 
tivity was only spotty and generally 
of such limited volume as to be placed 
in the job-lot category. Large buyers 
were “just out of the market” at the 
current quotations and appeared ‘to 
be comfortable in their current mar- 
ket position. Smaller operators were 
tagging along in a similar fashion 
and holding their commitments to 
their immediate requirements. 

Quotations Oct. 29: Spring short 
patents $7.03@7.13, standards $6.93G 
7.03, high gluten $7.48@7.58, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.49@6.59, standards $6.29@ 
6.39; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37G 
6.62; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.57, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.17@7.37; family $7.82. 

Philadelpha: The principal develop- 
ment in the local flour market last 
week was an upward revision in the 
postings on spring grades, putting 
them 10¢ sack higher than they were 
at the close of the previous week. 
Meanwhile, other quotations were 
holding unchanged for the fourth con- 
secutive week. 

Those who had expected that any 
upturn in costs would be accompanied 
by an appreciable broadening in vol- 
ume were disappointed to note that 
the only evidence of a reaction was 
the appearance of a scattering of 
small orders, apparently originating 
with those who found themselves with 
shrinking supplies and decided to act 
in case this was the forerunner of 
another cost increase. 

It was the opinion of mill repre- 
sentatives that many bakers enjoy 
rather good coverage and thus feel no 
urgency about contracting for addi- 
tional amounts of flour, especially 
since there is a widespread belief that 
a set of bearish factors now prevail 
and could exert themselves a little 
later to permit a substantial saving 
from latest postings. A steady pace 
in shipping directions was seen as a 
likely indicator that consumption of 
flour has expanded somewhat in re- 
sponse to a slight acceleration in re- 
tail trade. 

Quotations Oct. 29: Spring high 
gluten $7.45@7.55, short patent $6.95 
@7.05, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
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$6.65@6.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.25@6.35; 
soft winter, nearby, $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business last 
week was reported “nil” by some 
mill representatives, while a limited 
number of fill-in sales were made by 
others. Many large and small bakers 
are reported to be well supplied with 
flour until after the turn of the year. 

Both wholesale and retail bakers 
were in an anxious mood last week as 
the city faced a street car strike pre- 
dicted to outlast the one of 35 days 
several years ago. Westinghouse 
workers are now on strike with 10,- 
000 idled. Free flour and other in- 
gredients for home baking are to be 
distributed. 

Family patents had a slight in- 
crease in sales last week, with job- 
bers and grocers sensing increased 
home baking. 

Bakers not so well supplied with 
flour are still anticipating a price 
break, and in spite of earnest sales 
efforts by local offices, they stand 
aloof from the present market. 

Directions continue very good. The 
Buffalo strike backlog of shipping 
orders is not yet entirely cleaned up, 
but local offices anticipate the next 
week will see this situation whipped 
and shipping from that point back 
to normal. 

Quotations Oct. 29: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.04@6.32, medium 
patent $6.14@6.37, short patent $6.24 
@6.42; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.72@6.93, medium patent $6.77 
@6.98, short patent $6.82@7.03, 
clears $6.33@6.90, high gluten $7.30 
@7.48; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.70, other brands $6.47@ 
7.47; pastry and cake flours $5.45@ 
7.13. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
quiet last week, with little of note in 
the trade. Production at interior mills 
picked up a bit, partly due to on- 
coming winter weather, according to 
sellers, but the terminal mills on the 
Coast, which depend to a large extent 
on offshore business, did not report 
any increase in production. Prices 
were unchanged. Family patent $7.80, 
bluestem $7.01, bakery $7.18, pastry 


$6.14. 
Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The date for 
tenders on the Canadian government’s 
purchase of flour under the Colombo 
plan was extended to Oct. 31. Origin- 
ally, the business was to have been 
closed out on Oct. 24. 

Official sources purchased slightly 
less than 1,000 tons of No. 5 wheat 
flour, with the contracts awarded to 
two mills in eastern Canada. Other- 
wise, sales are confined to regular 
outlets. 

Quotations Oct. 29: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.40 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less discounts, papers, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

Some small quantities of winter 
wheat flour were worked for export 
during the week. Quotations Oct. 29: 
$3.60, 100 Ib., f.a.s. Halifax, in export 
cottons. 

Very little winter wheat is being 
offered for sale by farmers, who are 
busy at present with other seasonal 
work, but there has been no shortage 
of supplies. Quotations Oct. 29: $1.40 
@1.A2 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Domestic interest in 
flour continues seasonally good, and 
export interest has been steady for 
several weeks. Mills are operating 
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near full capacity five days a week. 
Export movement in Canadian flour 
for the week ended Oct. 27 amounted 
to 179,000 bbl., compared with 230,400 
bbl. the previous week. The total in- 
cluded 76,000 bbl. for IWA countries. 
Prices are steady. 

Quotations Oct. 29: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.60@11.20; second pat- 
ents $10.10@10.80, second patents to 
bakers $9.20@9.50. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour trade out 
of this port continues to show little 
improvement. The situation created 
in the Philippine Islands market as a 
result of a price cut by an American 
mill, with a resultant drop in Cana- 
dian offerings to meet the competi- 
tion, is continuing, according to ca- 
bles from Manila. 

Exporters say Manila buyers have 
not been quick to take advantage of 
the price reductions, and apparently 
they are waiting to see if further re- 
ductions will materialize. 

In other outlets for Canadian flour, 
the reduction in wheat -prices here 
has had the apparent effect of buy- 
ers holding off on commitments pend- 
ing some signs of stable quotations. 

The price for hard wheat grinds in 
the domestic market is_ holding 
steady. Cash car quotations: First 
patents $11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 
cottons; bakers’ patents $9.40 in pa- 
per bags and $9.50 in cottons; west- 
ern pastry flour to the trade, $13.50, 
and western cake flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Colder weather and 
some snow in the area raised sellers’ 
price ideas, but buyers resisted the 
advance and sales were rather light. 
Earlier in the week prices had fallen 
back. Quotations Oct. 31: Bran $36 
@37, standard midds. $36.50@37, 
flour midds. $46.50@48, red dog $50 
@53. 

Kansas City: Continued heavy flour 
production created a plentiful supply 
of millfeed at this market at a time 
when the feed trade was in some- 
what of a slump. The result was an 
easier trend in millfeed prices. Quo- 
tations Oct. 31: Bran $34.75@35.50, 
shorts $38@38.50 sacked, Kansas 
City; Bran $29.50@30.25, shorts $34 
@34.75 and middlings $33.50@34.25 
bulk, Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand was slow last 
week, bran $1 ton lower and shorts 
$1.50 ton lower. Supplies were about 
in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 27: 
bran $33.50@34, gray shorts $38@ 
38.50. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and slow for shorts last week. Of- 
ferings about offset the demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 28: 
bran $34.50@34.75, shorts $38.50@ 
38.75; prices on bran were unchanged 
to 25¢ ton lower, while shorts de- 
clined $1@1.25 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were slow 
and prices declined 25¢ on bran and 
$1.25 on shorts last week. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $36.75@37.75, 
mill run $38.75@39.75, shorts $40.75 
@41.75; mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: There was a moderate 
demand for millfeed last week and 
offerings were sufficient to fill the 
orders. Quotations Oct. 28, burlaps: 
bran $41@41.50, gray shorts $46@ 
47, delivered Texas common points; 
50¢@$1 lower on bran and 50¢ low- 
er on shorts compared with a week 
earlier. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 

standard 

Spring straight 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter family .. 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Semolina blend, bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 


family . 

high gluten 
short . 
standard 

first clear 
winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem o's 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*100-lb. papers. 


patent 


Chicago 


Mpls. 


-@ ... $6.40@7.50 


o@ os 
6.29@6.5 
-@. 
15@6.: 
.. @7.68 
85@ 6. 
75 @6.05 
39@5 

a 
5.71 @6.85 
00@ 6.07 


aan a 


> 


5.10@5. 
4.40@4. 
3.65 @ 3.72 
-..@ 
New York 
$...@7.80 
7.46@ 7.56 
--@ 
6.91@7.01 
6.60 @6.80 
6.50@6.60 
6.30@6.40 
-@. 


4.85@4 
ae. ho 
8.47@8.62 


Seattle 


», ame 


@7.80 
@7.01 
@7.18 
@6.14 


.-@. 
.70@6.80 
.25@6.35 
5.15 @ 6.25 

4 


coe oe 
5.75 @6.30 
pos @ coe 


@a 


104 4.15 
3.35@ 3.40 
:.  @6.85 


Phila. 


.@.. 


45@ 
1.95@ 


Spring top patent 
Bakers ; ee 
Winter exportst ° a 


Kans. City 1tSt, Louis 
Si.c<@.. $ 
o@ wee 
@. -4 . 7. 
@ , 5 6.95 
@ ws 5.7 6 


oF .0% 


Buffalo 
7.70@7.80 


@7.59 
7.14 
7.04 


> ° ° 58@6,61 
.25@7.25 see 6 os@ .- 
5.58@5.63 6.51@6.62 
5.48@5.53 6.41 @6.42 
.35 @5.05 @6,12 
a @.. 
.@ . 7.41@7.44 
I éy% ° 1.59@6.71 
@.. ..@6.25 5.61@5.70 
baw é 5.20@5.21 
.-@ . . 5.00 @5.10 
06 @ oes - W405 4.25@4.35 
o@ ace a se voeo@ aes 
Pittsburgh 
. @7.70 


Boston 

.-@7.82 

48@7.58 7.30@7.48 

03@7.13 6.82@7.03 

93@7.03 6.72@6.93 
6 


*New Orl. 
A Fie 
6.95@7.15 
6.60@ 6.80 
6.404 6.60 
5.62 @6.82 33@6.90 5.90@6.30 
.49@6.59 6.24@6.42 6.05@6.15 
6.29@6.39 6.04@6.32 5.90@6.05 
@ ... 4,95@5.35 
a 5.45@ 
@. 5.05 @ 5, 
@. 4.40@ 
.75 @4.86 
.00@4.11 
- + -@8.22 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
$11.00@11.40 $10.60@11.20 
8.80@ 9.30 9.20@ 9.50 
3.60 ..-@ 


+100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. 


papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


Chicago 


Bran ie Si 
Standard midds 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


@ 40.00 
@ 40.00 


55.00@ 56.00 
55.00 @ 56.00 


Kansas City 


Bran 
Shorts ‘ 
Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


. $34.75 @ 35.50 
38.00@ 38.50 


oH avn 


$49.0 


Minneapolis 
$36.00 @ 37.00 
36.50 @37.00 
46.50@ 48.00 
50.00@ 563.00 
St. Louis 

$38.50@ 39.00 
42.50 @ 43.00 

a 

Bran 
0@50.00 


38.00@ 41.00 


sacks, f. 


Buffalo 


$42.50@ 
42.50@ 
54.50@ 
44.50@ 


Ft. Worth 


$41.00@ 
416.00@ 


o@ aces 


Shorts 


$54.00@ 
42.00@ 


o.b. at indicated points 


Philadelphia 
43.75 §$ @ 49.00 @ 50.40 
43.75 .@ 50.50 @50.40 
59.00 --@ a 
59.00 @ 64.50 @ 


Boston 


New Orleans Seattle 
$44.00 @45.75 ...@ 
48.00 @49.75 @. 
a . ‘ @ 416.00 
Middlings 
$64.00 @65.00 
51.00@53.00 


41.50 
47.00 


46.00 





UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Oct. 22, 


Baltimore 

Boston o* : ee 

Buffalo ...cccossssees 4 
Afloat 


Chicago oss" 1 


Afloat 
Duluth . 

Afloat 
Enid ; 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans ...-.. 
New York 

Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria . ° 
Philadelplt-ia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


Totals 


6,151 6 
1,161 1 
0,982 
3, 
6, 


o = 


eee 
SPINS WI tots OS cote SIS Deh or 
~ Se S od = S be a3 68 ONE , 


NS 


399 


2,965 


r—Wheat—, -——Corn—, 
1955 1954 


1955 
,182 621 
,310 . 
1,254 


5,096 


071 
690 
612 
834 
289 
269 


,025 


19,768 


and the 


1954 


2,737 


5,070 


1955 
963 
83 4,546 
536 
7,943 


or 
Ze 


16,942 32,993 2 


corresponding date of a year ago 
7—Oats—— 


7—Rye— 
1955 1954 


-~ Barley 
1955 1954 
338 
49 


1954 


903 722 
661 155 
7,817 3: 
588 
571 


950 
3,783 


,315 


14 
115 
3 
18 


93 
130 


,309 11,829 11,553 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


230% 
231% 
232% 
232% 
230% 
CORN- 
Chicago 
Dec. Mar. 
. 126% 
129 
.128% 
. 127% 


133% 


Dec. 
124% 129% 107 
131% 109 
134% 109% 112% 
109% 112% 
132% 109% 112% 


— 


Dec. 


199 

200% 
202% 
202% 
202% 


Mar. 
109% 
1114 


—_——Chicago--————- 


Mar. May 
200% 
201% 
203% 
204% 
203% 


197 
198% 
200% 
201% 
200% 
RYE- 
Winnipeg 
Oct. Dec. 
94% 5 
95% 
95% 
95% 
95% 


July 


185% 
187% 
188 
189 


--— Kansas City 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 


Dec. Dec May 
hard 
208% 
208% 
210 

211% 


210% 


Mar. 
hard 


May 
hard 
206% 
207% 
208% 
209% q 318 
208% 0% 
———-——OATS 
Minneapolis 
Dec May 
60% 63% 
60% 64% 
61% 64% 
61% 64% 
60% 63% 


Chicago 
Mar 
65% 
66% 
67 
67% 
66% 
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last week was sufficient to take all 
production. Jobber sales were light, 
but mixers were fairly active. Bran 
was off 25¢ while shorts were down 
$1. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Oct. 28: Bran $34@35.75, shorts $38 
@38.75. 

Chicago: Millfeeds moved slowly in 
the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 31, with feed manufac- 
turers remaining aloof from substan- 
tial purchases. Occasional temporary 
upturns appeared during the week, 
but for the most part prices were 
easy and the market pointed down- 
ward. Quotations Oct. 31: Bran $40, 
standard midds. $40, flour midds. $55 
@56, red dog $55@56. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed last 
week was slow. Supplies were plenti- 
ful. The price trend was about 
steady. Quotations Oct. 28: bran 
$38.50@39, shorts $42.50@43. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week. Middlings were under a 
little pressure, but there was a bet- 
ter expectancy in bran. Mixer de- 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
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mand is still sporadic and consumer 
demand was erratic. Some trade 
sources reported a dip in middlings 
demand and a pick-up in bran de- 
mand, while others experienced a re- 
verse trend. A slight over-supply 
caused an easier tone in middlings. 
Heavy feeds are still being knocked 
down by corn and milo. Colder weath- 
er could give a lift to bran. Sacked 
bran was about unchanged but bulk 
bran was up 50¢ to $1. Sacked mid- 
dlings were about unchanged to 50¢ 
off and bulk middlings were down 
50¢ to $1. Heavy feeds dropped $2 
to $3. Quotations Oct. 28: bran $42.50 
@43.75, standard midds. $42.50@ 
43.75, flour midds. $54.50@59, red 
dog $54.50@59. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
presented a mixed appearance last 
week, with most of the buying ac- 
tivity concentrated on bran while 
middlings were practically ignored. 
Bran advanced about 50¢ in the week 
with supplies actually short of trade 
requirements. Middlings held un- 
changed, but supplies were ample 
with the trade movement very slow. 
Quotations Oct. 29: bran $50.40, mid- 
dlings $50.40: 

Philadelphia: Downward revisions 
were the rule on the local market 
last week, but reports in the trade 
indicated they were not accompanied 
by any broadening of demand, even 
though some postings are now un- 
der the levels at which buyers pre- 
viously indicated they would be in- 
terested. The Oct. 29 list of quota- 
tions showed bran at $49, off $1 
from the previous week, while a simi- 
lar reduction took standard midds. 
to $50.50. However, red dog dropped 
$2.50 to $64.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand was 
good last week. Prices showed a 
slightly easier tendency in some lines. 
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RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Labora 


tory. 








The retail trade bought more causing 
wholesalers to restock more liberally. 
Supplies cover all needs. Quotations, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh points, Oct. 29: Bran 
$46.50 @50.05, standard midds. $47.30 
@51.05, flour midds. $59.05@61.55, 
red dog $63.70@68.05. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
eased off some last week, with bran 
down 25@50¢ and shorts off approxi- 
mately $1. Production was good, but 
demand was not pressing and even 
a little draggy on shorts. Feed mix- 
and jobbers bought cautiously, 
principally bran and middlings for 
nearby and prompt shipment. Fu- 
tures were easier for year end, un- 
changed for November - December. 
Quotations Oct. 28: bran $44@45.75, 
shorts $48@49.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week was unchanged at $46 ton, deliv- 
ered common transit points, with lit- 
tle buying interest and hardly any 
selling pressure. Supplies were tight, 
but buyers were well covered and 
there was little trading. Processors 
are accumulating supplies for export 
shipment on previous commitments, 
and the buying trade is pretty well 
taken care of, so the market is quiet. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were weak- 
er, off $1, last week. Mills are oper- 
ating to capacity seven days a week 
and are booked well through No- 
vember. Quotations Oct. 28: red bran 
and mill run $43, middlings $48: to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $50, 
middlings $55; to California: red 
bran and mill run $50.50, middlings 
$55.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 


ers 


Toronto - Montreal: Lower prices 
for feeding grades of wheat are les- 
sening demand for millfeeds, with 
some reduction taking place in mill- 
feed values in sympathy. Quotations 
Oct. 29: bran $49@50, shorts $54@ 
59, middlings $64@65, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for bran has 
improved, with eastern buyers tak- 
ing most of the current available 
supplies, and prices are holding firm. 
Interest in shorts and middlings, how- 
ever, has eased, and prices have de- 
clined $2 a ton. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are small. Quota- 
tions Oct. 29: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta bran, f.0.b. mills, 
$38@41, shorts $42@46, middlings 
$51 @53; all prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Despite lower milling 
operations, domestic offerings of mill- 
feed from prairie and local mills 
continue fairly good. The price of 
bran held steady, but shorts were 
off $1 ton. No export business has 
been confirmed recently. Cash car 
quotetions: bran $48@52, shorts $53 
@35, middlings $62. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand remains 
light, with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions Oct. 28: Pure white rye $4.10G 
4.15, medium rye $3.90@3.95, dark 
rye $3.35@3.40. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices held un- 
changed last week. Sales were nom- 
inal. Quotations Oct. 28: White rye 
$5@5.10, medium rye $4.80@4.90, 
dark rye $4.25@4.35. 

Philadelphia: The local rye flour 
market lacked sparkle last week. 
Most bakers were showing little or 
no interest in acquiring additional 
amounts, and prices continued to 
hold in a narrow range. However, 
some were of the opinion that the ar- 
rival of more seasonable cool weather 
would spur the call. The Oct. 29 quo- 
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tation on rye white of $4.85@4.95 was 
unchanged from the previous week. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were reported fair. 
Prices were firm. Quotations Oct. 28: 
Pure white $4.78, medium $4.58, dark 
$4.03, rye meal $4.28. 

Pittsburgh: Large bakeries are 
fairly well booked with rye flour. 
Small bakeries are waiting for lower 
prices than are now quoted. Direc- 
tions last week were slow. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Oct. 
29: Pure white rye No. 1 $4.75@4.86, 
medium $4.45@4.66, dark $4@4.11, 
blended $6.21@6.31, rye meal $4@ 
4.36. s 

Chicago: A slow week for rye flour 
was chalked up among mills in the 
central states area during the week 
ending Oct. 29. Prices increased 
around 5¢ a sack in some cases, but 
most prospective customers appeared 
to be in a satisfactory inventory posi- 
tion and were willing to wait for a 
more favorable market. Quotations 
Oct. 29: White patent rye $4.40@4.47, 
medium $4.20@4.27, dark $3.65 @3.72. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Mild weather has been 
largely responsible for the current 
lull in the domestic demand for 
rolled cats and oatmeal. Stocks, how- 
ever, are only moderate and prices 
are unchanged. Quotations Oct. 28: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20G 
5.40, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10 
@6.35 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Continued mild 
weather was not conducive to in- 
creased demand, and business was 
slow last week. Quotations Oct. 29: 
rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 
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favorable for seeding the 1956 wheat 
crop. 

Seeding was delayed by dry condi- 
tions and also by the heavy rains 
around Oct. 1 that broke the dry 
spell. At the time the tests were com- 
pleted, however, seeding had been 
completed in the western one third 
and was near completion in the cen- 
tral districts. 

The average height of wheat plants 
in the western two thirds of Kansas, 
1.7 in., was slightly smaller than last 
fall’s growth of 2.3 in. 

In the western third of the state, 
summer fallowed fields showed an 
advantage over continuous cropped 
fields. The depth to slightly damp 
soil on summer fallowed fields aver- 
azed 31.9 in., compared with 29.9 in. 
on continuous cropped fields. The 
average height of plants on summer 
fallowed fields was 2.6 in., the same 
as on continuous cropped fields. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 101 102 


r, $4.40 Pfd.... 103% 105 
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St. Regis Pape 
Sunshine — Inc. 78 79% 


Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Pid. $4.50 105 107 
Ward ki Co., 50 Pid. 1024 103% 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 2 Beking Os., 05 "s 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
change: Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Oct. Oct. 
21, 28, 
-—1955-— 1955 1955 Oct. 
High Low Close Close 21, 


Allied Mills, Inc.... 34% 36% —-1955—— 1955 
Allis-Chalmers .... 32% 3 2 High Low Close C 


ret Nar gre Burry ioaats Corp. 7% 4% 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 181 187 
Borden ° 
Hathaway Bak., 
Cont. Baking Co... "4 “ oa 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30 26 26 Inc., “A” ” 41% . 
oe 2 ; . ~ Omar, Inc. 25 1954 22 
oo ie ‘ Wagner Bak. Co.. ¥ 5 
Cream of Wheat ‘ ores 
Dow Chemical Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ... 4 


Stocks not traded: 


Gen. Baking Co. 
Gen. Foods Corp... 
—— Mills, Ine. 
Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co. 
Pid. $4 


Gr, A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd..... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York — 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd.... 108 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd....... 140 143 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 100% 112 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STANDARD BRANDS NET UP 
NEW YORK—Net profit of Stand- 

ard Brands, Inc., and _ subsidiaries 
operating in the U.S. and Canada for 
the third quarter of 1955 amounted 
to $2,223,679, Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, announced. Net profit for the 
same quarter of 1954 was $2,194,571. 
Net sales totaled $103,883,186 for the 
third quarter of 1955. 


Pfd. $4.25 
Natl. Bise uit Co. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
Procter & Gamble. 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 

Pftd. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
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Pfd. $3.50 
Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit 

of America .... 33% 2 30% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 377 287 29% 

Pid. $3.50 oo i. Sikes 
Ward Baking Co.. 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 124 130 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 110 112% 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 106% 107 


General Baking Co. .... . 140 141% 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Cit 


PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


y 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Country - Milled 
from Country-Runa 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


_WALESROGALSKY, | MILLING ¢ 0 


MEPHERSON, KAN 


La Grange Pieurs 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Mich. 











Jones-HeErre.saTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPHEerR Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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WESTERN STAR 
HUBBARD FLOURS K ANS AS ST AR 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 


ae. GOLDEN CREST 








A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 


| (2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
ES tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 

tegic points. 

* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 








“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


«SINCE 1879 


2 etebiag The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


D | XIE LILY “Whitewater Flour” Evans Milling Co., Inc. Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
Ground Where the INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
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Ge BUHLER Quality Millers Since 1879 QUALITY FLOURS 2 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. BUFFALO FLOUR St. Cloud Milling Co. ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas THE Wius NORTON “Finest in the South” 
COMPANY 


@ Southern Regional Offics, 934 Ex- ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. Mi 


WICHITA, KANSAS St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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POLAR BEAR has been making long-time 
friendships with bakers for more than 50 
years. Such enduring business relationships 
must be built on quality and good faith... 
and both of these are basic fundamentals in 


srenenmenteemnacnnnnansnnncananerecmemerpene ten” 


the operation of this company. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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FARMERS SEE BRIGHT FUTURE, BENSON SAYS 


(Continued from page 11) 





against unrealistic 
support. It 


ture is not 


levels of price 
is our view that agricul- 
a one-year affair. Farming 
is a life-time business. When, either 
from ignorance or for political ex- 
pediency, something is promised that, 
it best, can hold only for a year 
or two, and future years are for- 
gotten, no service is done for farmers 

only disservice can result 

The American people developed 
farm programs first to help pull farm- 
ers out of depression—then changes 
were made specifically to stimulate 
all-out production for fighting the 
war. Policies that fitted the demands 
of war—especially the high price sup- 
ports designed to encourage max- 
imum production—cannot be carried 
into the years of peace without being 
destructive of farmers’ welfare 

Enormous 


tions, and 


government accumula- 
their disastrous effects, 
were apparent long before the Eisen- 
hower administration took office. Yet 
the previous administration continued 
to call for all-out production even 
after the emergency that justified it 
had passed. In 1952 they failed to in- 
voke production controls on wheat 
and cotton—and even urged farmers 
to increase their acreage of corn. 

The farmer and this administration 
inherited the consequences. We had 
to invoke the production control fea- 
tures of the agricultural legislation. 
But even so, government stocks built 
up to more than $7 billion— on which 
storage costs alone mounted to a mil- 
lion dollars a day. 

Again I emphasize, it is these ac- 
cumulations that have depressed the 
prices tarmers are now 
More these 
made necessary the 
production 
farmers 


receiving. 
have 
restrictions on 
that are now limiting 
income 


seriously stocks 


Quantity Counts, Too 

With rovernment -owned wheat 
amounting to a full year’s crop, it has 
been necessary to cut back wheat 
acreage from 78 million to 55 million 
acres. Far serious for most 
wheat farmers than the price of 
wheat, is the restriction of their 


more 


acreage. 

I say again, as I have many times, 
that it is not price alone that de- 
termines the welfare of farm people. 


10 MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT NEED 


y 
Economically ° Accurately 








Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards 


Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For uniform enrichment of flour, i 


For complete information write to 


¥ q 
S Shun fp CT 
D sepesceenmeainen «ae 
i SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 


MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
eR «= ame aw wD 


Income is what farmers need. And 
income is determined by quantity as 
well as price. 

And again I say that those who 
would now turn farmers back from 
the progress that has been made to 
reinstatement of rigid 90% supports, 
are only making a political bid—with 
tongue in cheek—for in truth they 
know the arithmetic of unmanageable 
surpluses. 

If such a change in our legislation 


were to take place, farmers would be 
faced with still more serious produc- 
tion restrictions—and our export mar- 
kets would be still further handi- 
capped. We would be destroying mar- 
kets for farm products instead of 
building them—and only through 
building markets can we have a fully 
healthy, prosperous agriculture. 
Direct Payments 

Some persons, bereft of faith, pan- 
icked by fear—who belatedly recog- 
nize, as we have for some time, that 
90% of parity is a bankrupt program 

would turn us down still another 
blind road. Some have called for a 
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program variously called compensa- 
tory payments or direct payments to 
farmers. Such a program would allow 
the prices of farm products to seek 
their own level in the market with 
the taxpayer then making up the dif- 
ference to farmers between the mar- 
ket price and some predetermined 
guaranteed price. 

Some well-meaning persons have 
supported this idea in the mistaken 
belief that it would return free mar- 
kets for farm products and greater 
freedom to farmers to produce. Un- 
fortunately, it would have no such 
results. 

Compensatory 


payments, broadly 
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applied, would result in a frankly 
socialized agriculture. The added in- 
come poured into agriculture would 
in a short time stimulate production 
far beyond any responsible estimate 
of need. Payments above the market 
level obviously could be paid only 
upon limited quantities rather than 
upon all that farmers receiving such 
payments would like to produce. This 
would mean a necessity for annual 
quotas for each commodity covered 
(probably on a quantity rather than 
an acreage basis). National quotas 
would have to be divided by states, 
and counties and down to individual 
farms. Freedom would be gone— 
farmers would be reduced to a gov- 
ernment dole. I do not know how 
farm families could more easily, nor 
quickly, become wards of the govern- 
ment. Nor do I know how the direct 
payments could be put into effect 
without provisions that would have 
these results. 

I certainly would not want to be 
responsible for establishing this kind 
of future for agriculture. No Secre- 
tary of Agriculture ever should be- 
come the director of rationing of 
opportunity in agriculture. 

Second, a direct payment program 
would make agriculture a closed busi- 
ness—into which entry would range 
only from difficult to impossible. The 
rights to produce under such a pro- 
gram would have to be closely re- 
stricted in order to avoid upsetting 
the annual quota that could be mar- 
keted. Thus, new producers would 
find quotas hard to obtain. This would 
be a serious matter when extended 
to all major farm products. 

And third, the windfall earnings 
that would result from payments 
above the market price, would short- 
ly be capitalized into farm-land val- 
ues. Then they would become a cost 
to the young farmer who thereafter 
would be buying a farm. Again, I 
would not want to be a party to thus 
burdening the young people who will 
be our future generations of farmers. 

Direct payments could be put into 
effect, and their more serious conse- 
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quences for farmers would not show 
up until a year or two later. This, 
of course, makes such a program po- 
litically appealing. But neither this 
administration— nor anyone of in- 
tegrity—could approve for immediate 
political gain what so surely would 
be disastrous in the end. 

All thoughtful people—farmers and 
the many others who are close to 
agriculture—should be fully aware 
that there are no panaceas by which 
the complex problems we face are to 
be quickly eliminated. If it were that 
simple the problems would not exist, 
and we would not be discussing them. 
We can pull no magic white rabbits 
from the hat, through which we can 
suddenly do away with the accumu- 
lated surpluses that are the major 
burden upon farm prices and income. 
But we are working in the right di- 
rection—we are making progress. 

Whenever the Department of Agri- 
culture has been able to use its re- 
sources to ease a temporarily bad 
price situation on a sound basis, we 
have done so. On Oct. 24, I instructed 
the Department of Agriculture to 
proceed forthwith in a limited pur- 
chase program for pork. The pork 
products to be acquired under this 
program are to be distributed through 
school luncheons, institutional feeding 
and for needy persons. The depart- 
ment will purchase only high-quality 
pork products from light weight hogs. 
In this manner we hope to meet three 
definite objectives: 

1. We will permanently expand the 
market for pork products by teaching 
our school children that high-quality 
pork is a choice food. 

2. We will help to alleviate the 
current price distress facing hog pro- 
ducers and assist them in adjusting 
numbers to effective demand. 

3. By purchasing products from 
high-quality light weight hogs, we 
will further encourage a shift in pro- 
duction to meat-type hogs for which 
the demand is stronger. 

The program we are undertaking 
for hogs is similar in many respects 
to the purchase program of the de- 
partment two years ago for beef. This 
program aided materially in the ad- 
justment that the beef producers 
were going through at that time. 

But again I want to emphasize that 
what the department can do through 
purchase programs for perishable 
commodities is limited. We can pur- 
chase only those commodities for 
which we can find useful outlets. I 
shall never knowingly cause or con- 
tribute to the destruction of food. I 
hope never to slaughter six million 
little pigs; I hope never to pour 
kerosene oil on potatoes; I hope never 
to have dried eggs spoil in a Kansas 
cave. 

I shall always join with farmers in 
pursuing programs that are in the 
best interest of Agriculture in the 
long run as well as the short run. 

Farmers should be proud of their 
contributions in changing the outlook 
for the dairy industry. This improve- 
ment has come through expanded 
markets and increased consumption 
of dairy foods. It is indeed notable 
progress. Surplus stocks have been 
worked down and prices to farmers 
have risen above the surplus de- 
pressed levels of last year. We in the 
department are proud that we could 
team up with dairy farmers in bring- 
ing about this change. We feel we 
had a part—as we know farmers 
played a major role—in changing 
dairying from one of the darker 
spots in agriculture, as it was, to one 
of the bright spots, as it is today. 


Wheat Problem 
Another of the major commodities 
is wheat—and I wish this picture 


were as bright as dairying. As you 
know, virtually all of the 1 billion 
bushels of wheat carried over into 
this year’s harvest was owned by the 
government. Commodity Credit Corp. 
has approximately $2.5 billion invest- 
ed in wheat price supports — more 
than one-third of its current inven- 
tories and outstanding loans. A decade 
of 90% supports has complicated the 
wheat problem by encouraging an ex- 
pansion of wheat in areas not previ- 
ously important wheat producers— 
thus penalizing the areas (such as 
thé Northern Plains) where wheat 
is a traditional crop. 

But the department has been far 
from idle in dealing with the wheat 
problem. We have doubled the grain 
storage facilities owned or sponsored 
by the Commodity Credit Corp.— 
from the 750 million bushels of ca- 
pacity available in 1952 to 1.5 billion 
bushels of capacity this year. We 
have liberalized the grade specifica- 
tions for supporting wheat, making 
possible loans on wheat that did not 
previously qualify. We have in opera- 
tion a subsidy program for wheat ex- 
ports which, for liberality, is not ap- 
proached for any other commodity. 
We obtained cooperation from the 
Congress in liberalizing acreage re- 
strictions on durum. 

We advocated a set-aside for wheat 
which permits the support price to 
be set above the minimum level soon- 
er than would otherwise have been 
the case. Under Public Law 480, sales 
for foreign currencies have been de- 
veloped for surplus commodities cost- 
ing $527 million—of which 42% was 
wheat. For 1956 we have announced 
price-support discounts on a list of 
low-quality wheat varieties. This step 
was necessary in order to turn back 
a flood-tide of undesirable grain that 
invariably ends up in government 
storage, and to encourage instead the 
varieties for which there is a larger 
market as food. 


Near Balance 


The wheat problem is far. from 
solved, because of the billion bushels 
that still clog the government bins 
and depress the price. But I am happy 
indeed to report that we have a near 
balance between production and con- 
sumption this year. Present indica- 
tions are that the total carryover of 
wheat will be only slightly increased 
over last July as the result of a 
smaller 1955 wheat crop. 

Of course, this result will be ob- 
tained only through the most ag- 
gressive efforts to export wheat— 
and at a highly subsidized price. But 
this year the flood of accumulations 
is checked. 

With the help of a huge surplus- 
disposal program, it now appears that 
we will have close balance between 
production and consumption of our 
total farm production this year. There 
may still be changes in the estimates 
of the total harvest—but the present 
indication is that consumption and 
exports will absorb 99% of all we will 
produce, and only about 1% will be 
added to carryover. 

This is the bright side of the farm 
picture. When surplus accumulation 
can be halted, the outlook for all of 
agriculture can be improved—as al- 
ready has happened in dairying. 

We are headed in the right direc- 
tion. The surest way, the quickest 
way, to work out the difficulties still 
facing us is to strive aggressively to 
implement, and to improve, the farm 
program of this administration. I 
pledge that every facility and re- 
source of the department will be fo- 
cused on farmers’ problems at all 
times. 

I am striving earnestly and consci- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want. Ads 
eash with order. - 
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HELP WANTED 
v TT TT 
WANTED—SHIFT-MILLER—800 SK. SOFT 
wheat mill — regular work — good wages. 
Write giving full particulars. Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 3261 K St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 











BAKER SUPERVISOR — JUNIOR CHEM- 
ist: Two positions—Baking Supervisor and 
Junior Chemist—with producers of Swans 
Down Cake Mixes, offering broad oppor 
tunity for advancement. Baking supervisor 
must have cereal chemistry degree with 
experience in prepared mixes, angel food 
and shortening cake baking, and dough- 
nut frying. Will supervise control baking 
lab. Junior chemist must have degree in 
chemistry or cereal chemistry. Will test 
wheat, flour and all ingredients used in 
large scale prepared mix production. Fine 
benefits and working conditions offered 
only by General Foods Corporation. Write, 
giving full resume including salary desired 
to Igleheart Brothers, Jell-O Division, 
General Foods Corporation, 1600 First 
Avenue, Evansville 7, Indiana. Attention 
Mr. J. C. West. 





Opportunity for young man as assist- 
ant to milling superintendent in large 
midwest corn mill. Engineering degree 
preferred but not essential. State full 
particulars. Address 1207, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Independent spring wheat mill seeks 
aggressive brokerage representation in 
Ohio, 


vania. 


Indiana and western Pennsyl- 
Address 1208, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis |, Minn. 











MACHINERY 


WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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FOR MILL MACHINERY 
"RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy ond sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equi 
ment outright or sell on commission. Resu 
waranteed. Over 2,000 good Items in 
Nock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











entiously to serve my country as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. It is not a job 
that any man would want at this 
time if he were interested only in 
advancing his personal comfort or 
popularity. But it is also a stern 
challenge. I am going to see it 
through just as long as the President 
wants me to remain in his cabinet. 
I pledge that I will never knowingly 
advocate or support any program or 
policy which I believe is not in the 
best interest of our farmers—regard- 
less of political pressure. 

I am going to continue to fight for 
American agriculture and for what I 
believe is right, as God gives me the 
wisdom and strength to do so. 











UNIFORM MILLING MEANS 
UNIFORM BAKING 


Chances are you, too, have discovered that a quality 
product is the surest . . . and cheapest . . . way of com- 
peting for the consumer’s food dollar. 

To assure you of quality baked goods, Midland 
Flours are milled in accordance with exacting tech- 
niques. From preliminary crop surveys through actual 
milling processes, scientific controls eliminate all guess 
work and chance . . . assure you of absolutely uniform 
baking results. 

Because there can be no compromise with Midland’s 
unvarying standards, you obtain greater production 
savings and baked goods with increased sales appeal. 

It’s just good business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 


UN 
'FORM-MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAN 
D FL 
NORTH KANSAS iy MILLING COMPANY 
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It may be 


extra vagant 


to pay less 


Your Bakery PLeserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
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» DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 


<é 


os WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


2. 
As 
- 


RES, 


THERE IS NO SURER way to bread quality than to 
start with I-H flours. They yield the smooth, white 
superior texture so desired. I-H flours are milled by 
master craftsmen who know how to get the best out 
of the choice wheats. 








Results are better whe 










FOR BEST RESULTS IN HIGH-SUGAR-CONTENT CAKES... 


choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


FOR MIXING 
CAKES, 
YOU’D USE 
A CAKE 
PADDLE 











For delicate cakes—angel food, 
sponge or high-ratio white 
layer cakes—no flour does the 
job like American Beauty Cake 
Flour. Premium flour for a 
premium job. American Beauty 
carries high percentages of 
shortening—up to 140% sugar 
. and gives you maximum 
volume, velvety texture plus 
unusual keeping qualities. 
To round out your cake flour 


n your choice is right! 
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AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 






© Flour 
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requirements, Russell-Miller 
offers Royal Patent for medi- 
um-sugar-content cakes, Solite 
for lower-sugar-content cakes 
and R-M Special for lean cakes. 

Let your Russell-Miller rep- 
resentative tell you more about 
these and the other fine R-M 
bakery flours—all selected and 
milled to meet your every re- 
quirement with uniform qual- 
ity and dependability. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER 


Occident Kyrol American Beauty 

Producer Occident 100% Bakers B 

Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable Flours 
Eaco a American Beauty Cake abel 

Sooner American Beauty P°Y®! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 4 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED ' 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS p> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 1009 CENTRAL STREET @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
285 Madison 222 W. ADAMS ST. 


Millers 0 


ARISTOS, 
CERESOTA 
HECKER’S 


i. 
our 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 


Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 11 Million Bushels 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals ... 5 Million Bushels 





Total Storage 16 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 6% Million Dollars 





Off cers SD rectors 








RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL URLMANN ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 
Chairman of the Board President Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
R. HUGH UHLMANN PAUL M. GERMAN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 
Exec. Vice-President Vice-Pres., Comptroller New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 
PAUL UHLMANN, JR. PHILIP R. KOPF GAIL GOLLIDAY  R. I. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN 


Secretary Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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ATION 


10 YEARS AHEAD 


It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. Ia our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan aud work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities. For free booklet, “How 


Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


In cooperation with The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 















Nashville 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha Memphis 
MAL u Enid “ 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








For Finer Packaging 


Look to Falton 


First 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details ... 


MINNEAPOLIS 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 


|, MINN. 























for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyow’’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your custome?s can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 









High Hats and Fisticufis 






**The millers of the early days were dramatic men. 
Their gift of ceremoniousness invites treatment in the tradi- 


tional style of the pageant. They wore profuse beards and 
















high silk hats and spoke to one another in the grand manner. 
But they were also men in a great hurry to make their fortunes. 
They were particularly jealous of the water rights on which 
their activities depended, and it was a dull day on the river 
front that did not see stately gentlemen losing their poise and 
their high hats in a grimly enthusiastic exchange of; blows in 


a water power dispute.’’* 





For more about the colorful, early days of milling in 


America, read 






BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 


is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





